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TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CANNER*  ' 


‘  (SproQue- Sells  Division) 
HOOPiSTON,  iLLINOlS 


Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division)  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  □  Complete  information  on  New  All-Steel 
Welded  Blanchei. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


Attention  of : _ 

□  □□□□□□□□lZI 


...LOWER  COST 


•  A  streamlined,  light-weight,  high-capacity  ma¬ 
chine  which  will  give  you  greater  capacity  and 
higher  quality  work  than  old-type  Blanchers  made 
with  east  metal.  Strengthened  where  the  wear 
and  strain  occurs.  Rack  and  pinion  gear  arrange¬ 
ment  applies  power  simultaneously  at  both  ends, 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  the  cylinder  sagging 
or  splitting.  A  Blancher  that  lasts  longer  and 
costs  you  less. 

Peas  constantly  encounter  fresh  water  as  they 
pass  through  machine.  Water  flow  is  easily  regu¬ 
lated  exactly  as  required.  Projecting  sleeves  pre¬ 
vent  any  product  from  working  in  between  the 
body  and  the  drum. 

Many  other  refinements  speed  up  production, 
eliminate  shut-downs  common  to  other  type 
Blanchers.  Investigate! 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing  and 
testing  ftetc  machines  for  producing  finest  quality 
packs  at  lower  cost. 


12  pockets 


Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth,  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


LIGHTER  WEIGHT.  .  .  LONGER  LIFE 


NEW  ALL-STEEL 

WELDED 


BLANCHER 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  Arthur  J. 
Judge,  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign — $5.00.  Advertising 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter 
at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


HAMACHEK 

.  .  . 


The  Hamachek  Revolvins  Ensilase  Distributor  is  a  mechanical 
device  for  the  stacking  of  a  pea  vines,  corn  husks,  or  other 
ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three  times  an 
hour  and  the  operator  can  easily  change  the  incline  of  the  spout 
to  any  desired  position.  In  this  way  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or 
fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the  aid 
of  the  Distributor. 


Sweet  Corn  for  Canners 


We  Have  Specialized  in  the  Production 
of  Sweet  Corn  since  1887  and  our  strains 
of  Hybrids  and  open  Pollinated  have 
maintained  popularity  with  Canners. 

Let  Us  Quote  You  on  These: — 

HYBRIDS  OPEN  POLLINATED 

Golden  Cross  Country  Gentleman 

Bantam  Early  Evergreen 

loana  Stowells  Evergreen 

Kingscrost  12  RowES  Bantam  Evergreen 

Kingscrost  Ear  Pack  Golden  Giant 

8  Row  B2.  Golden  Colonel 

Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Northrup,  King  &  Co's  Strain  of  loana. 

Spot  or  F uture 

A  full  line  of  Sweet  Corn-hybrids 
and  open-pollinated  to  select  from. 


*  With  this  machine^  one  man  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  build  a 
large  stack  or  fill  a  large  silo. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Wti  fit;  /  f  li  r  r.s  nt  V^iner.v,  Viner  Feeders,  Eristlai^e  Distnhutors  anJ  Chain  Ad  fusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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^^HEN  a  representative  of  Continental's  sales  service 
^  department  drops  into  your  plant,  he  has  two  things 
on  his  mind. 

First,  he’s  there  to  check  up  on  the  efficient  operation  of 
your  closing  machine.  Second,  he  wants  to  make  sure  that 
you’re  getting  every  advantage  that  closing  machine  can 
give — that  it’s  clicking  along  in  teamwork  with  the  rest  of 
your  line. 

Is  it  geared  to  the  operating  speed  of  your  other  units? 
Are  you  making  proper  use  of  its  flexible  speed  range? 
Getting  the  speed  necessary  to  keep  the  entire  line  operat¬ 
ing  most  profitably? 


Here’s  where  the  sales  service  representative  can  help. 
He  can  show  you  how  and  when  to  ‘‘turn  on  the  heat."  How 
to  adjust  speed  to  the  demands  of  production.  How  to 
save  time  and  money.  That’s  his  job — just  as  it’s  the  closing 
machine’s  job  to  get  out  your  pack  quickly  and  efficiently. 

There  are  more  than  400  Continental  sales  service  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  field  to  serve  our  canner  customers. 
They’re  all  part  of  our  system  that  guarantees  every 
type  of  service  to  every  canner.  Why  don’t  you  take 
advantage  of  this  cooperation?  Your  Continental  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  to  get  fullest  aid 
on  any  canning  problem. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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EDITORIALS 


WAR  TIME  LABELS — In  our  issue  of  March 
3rd,  page  6,  we  commented  upon  labels  to  be 
used  on  war  canned  foods,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  suggestion  that  labels  bearing  the  brand 
names,  etc.,  should  be  used,  so  that  returning  soldiers 
would  see:  (a)  that  they  were  being  served  the  kind 
of  food  they  were  accustomed  to,  and  (b)  that  canners 
might  not  lose  their  identities.  The  original  sugges¬ 
tion  came  from  London,  England,  you  will  recall.  Our 
reaction  was  that  as  our  soldiers  are  now  fed  such 
precautions  would  fail,  for  the  reason^  that  only  the 
cooks  and  their  helpers  see  the  cans  of  food  used,  with 
the  inference  that  it  might  be  possible  to  save  in  cost 
by  using  strip  labels,  in  one  color,  on  such  goods ;  and 
we  added  a  precaution  we  want  to  see  used  by  every 
canner :  to  code  each  can  with  the  name  of  the  product 
in  the  can. 

We  received  this  week  the  following  wire :  “Sending 
you  today  for  this  week’s  edition  eight  hundred  words 
on  British  war-  time  can  label  practices.  (Signed) 
Label  Manufacturers  National  Association.” 

Acting  upon  this  command  appearance  here  is  the 
article,  and  you  will  find  it  interesting: 

“LABEL  MANUFACTURERS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
Charles  R.  Crosby,  Executive  Secretary 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“The  stamina  of  the  British  people  is  now  the  common  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  whole  world.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration  could 
be  cited  than  their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  enforced  con- 
iitions  and  to  persist  in  the  way  of  life  that  experience  has 
iroven  most  satisfactory.  When  limitations  on  cargo  space 
•estricted  their  supplies  of  wood  pulp,  their  first  reaction  was 
0  cut  down  the  paper  consumption  by  the  reduction  of  converted 
)aper  sizes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  size  of  can 
ibels  by  rearranging  the  printed  matter.  However,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  plan  was  penny-wise-pound-foolish  because  it 
id  not  attack  the  problem  from  the  right  point  of  view.  The 
nportance  of  maintaining  the  normal  appearance  of  the  food 
ontainers  of  a  beleaguered  people  was  a  consideration  which 
ould  not  be  neglected.  If  pulp  for  paper  could  not  be  imported, 
'hy  not  make  it  at  home — and  that  is  exactly  what  they  did! 
"or  label  use  they  made  a  satisfactory  paper  from  straw  and 
aste  material.  Perhaps  we  would  be  reluctant  to  believe  this  if 
.’e  did  not  have  the  actual  labels  before  us,  realistically  dis¬ 
laying  their  attractive  color-vignettes !  Here  is  the  transmittal 


letter  accompanying  the  labels  from  a  well-known  label  manu¬ 
facturer  somewhere  in  England: 

“  ‘You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  full-sized  canned 
foods  labels  are  now  permitted  once  more  provided  they  are 
printed  on  paper  made  entirely  from  waste  material  or 
straw.  Our  mills  have  been  successful  in  producing  papers 
from  this  unpromising  material  with  really  good  working 
qualities  and  finish.  The  labels  you  will  find  enclosed  have 
been  produced  entirely  on  big  sheets  running  at  high  speeds 
on  colour  presses  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  they  are 
barely  distinguishable  from  pre-war  productions.  The  do¬ 
mestic  canned  foods  industry  is,  of  course,  operating  at 
peak.  One  reason  being  that  food  in  cans  is  100  per  cent 
safe  from  gas  contamination.’ 

“What  a  splendid  example  of  courage  and  optimism!  With 
bombs  dropping  all  around  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  canning 
season,  they  find  resources  within  themselves  to  carry  on  and 
sustain  the  morale  of  their  fighters  and  their  rationed  home 
guard. 

“Here  in  the  peaceful  well-fed  U.  S.  A.,  it  is  sometimes 
rumored  that  the  government’s  purchases  of  canned  foods  for 
the  commissary  will  require  special  economy-type  labels.  Let 
us  not  hastily  assume  this  to  be  a  fact.  Persons  in  authority 
tell  us  that  the  specifications  will  merely  state  that  ‘All  articles 
of  food  must  bear  labels  which  comply  with  the  Federal  Food, 
..Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.’  This  seems  to  be  a  sensible  view  of 
the  matter.  We  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
desire  of  those  in  government  service  to  stretch  the  money  and 
its  buying  power. 

“To  reduce  costs  is  a  natural  impulse,  shared  by  all  of  us 
who  were  trained  in  the  school  of  private  enterprise,  but  is  it 
consistent  with  the  larger  social  aspects  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  program? 

“So  long  as  the  government  buys  on  quality  standards,  the 
lowest  bidder  can  be  depended  upon  to  use  labels  that  will  not 
only  meet  the  specifications  but  will  be  permitted  to  exceed 
the  specifications  to  the  extent  that  the  bidder  appreciates  the 
reputation  of  his  goods.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  the 
attitude  that  army  food  is  mere  fodder  or  that  men  in  the 
service  do  not  observe,  discuss  or  remember.  Some  day  the 
men  will  be  returned  to  civilian  life  and  some  day  the  surplus 
supplies  of  labeled  canned  foods  will  be  returned  to  normal 
channels  of  distribution.  Identified  as  army  goods,  they  would 
take  an  immediate  discount.  All  things  considered,  it  will  be 
much  better  for  our  service  boys  to  be  fed  with  goods  from 
‘regular  stock.’ 

“Aside  from  the  psychologic  aspects  of  mass  feeding,  there 
are  grave  doubts  whether  a  time  of  national  emergency  is  a 
proper  occasion  to  experiment  with  man-hours  of  labor  that 
cannot  be  immediately  used  in  national  defense.  Only  a  serious 
shortage  of  men  in  the  graphic  arts  industries  could  justify 
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reducing  the  man-hours  in  that  industry  and  thus  deprive  em¬ 
ployed  men  of  their  accustomed  means  of  livelihood.  Students 
of  technological  unemployment  are  well  aware  that  there  can 
be  no  sudden  transition  to  maximum  economy  of  production 
without  a  serious  dislocation  of  labor.  Perhaps  the  impulse  to 
be  economically  efficient  can  be  satisfied  with  something  less 
than  the  ideal  attainment.  For  several  years  the  goal  of  this 
nation  has  been  to  attain  maximum  employment,  not  maximum 
economy. 

“It  is  undeniably  possible  to  cheapen  the  marking  of  canned 
food  just  as  it  is  also  possible  to  dispense  with  many  occupa¬ 
tions  which  contribute  to  our  normal  subsistence  level  but  why 
add  that  problem  to  the  already  unbalanced  state  of  affairs?” 

For  consumer  use  of  course  the  full  advertising 
value  of  the  label  must  be  maintained.  The  “inclosed” 
label  reads:  “Pickering’s  Peas,”  in  white  on  black; 
also  showing  a  cluster  of  pea  pods  (in  natural  green) 
to  which  has  been  attached  a  tag,  done  in  red  and 
yellow  “extra  quality.”  Pickering’s  Produce  Canners, 
Ltd.,  Manchester.”  And  as  the  writer  says  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  label  is  in  no  ways  different  from  usual. 
The  suggestion  of  using  waste  material  to  make  the 
paper  for  the  labels  ought  to  be  heartening  to  label 
printers  and  to  publishers.  “Adversity  is  a  great 
teacher,”  and  we  should  learn  from  the  experiences  of 
others. 

A  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  “direction”  is 
printed  on  this  label  in  a  small  panel.  It  reads:  “To 
Serve  Hot :  make  a  small  hole  in  top  of  can  and  stand 
upright  in  boiling  water  for  10  minutes,  taking  care 
that  the  water  does  not  cover  the  top  of  the  can.  Then 
open,  drain  off  the  liquid  and  serve.”  At  least  the  peas 
are  heated  in  their  own  liquor.  Anticipating  the  objec" 
tions  to  throwing  away  the  liquor,  do  you  want  a  good 
recipe"  for  that  liquor?  Use  that  liquor  in  making 
gravy  for  the  meat,  instead  of  plain  water.  The 
drained  peas  taste  better  as  directed.  You  all  know 
that  when  you  get  a  “mess”  of  peas  from  your  garden 
and  cook  them,  you  do  not  use  the  water  in  which  the 
peas  were  cooked ;  nobody  does.  But  don’t  waste  that 
pea  juice:  use  it  as  stated,  or  make  a  cup  of  puree  of 
pea  soup  by  adding  a  little  milk,  butter,  seasoning. 

MORE  BORROWED  WISDOM  — This  time  from 
Secretary  Frank  Shook,  of  the  Tri-States,  who  com¬ 
piled  some  recent  offers  to  bid.  Here  it  is,  as  showing 
how  and  what  the  army  is  buying,  but  of  course  the 
list  will  soon  be  greatly  added  to,  since  foods  will  be 
included  in  the  help  to  Britain. 

Here  it  is : 

“Commanding  Officer,  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot,  1819 
West  Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  asking  for  bids  on 
the  following  canned  foods,  to  be  opened  at  9:00  A.  M.  on 
March  20,  1941,  Invitation  No.  199-41-332: 


Commodity  Description 

Grade 

Size 

Cans 

Spinach  . 

. Fey. 

288 

Spinach  . . 

. Std. 

10 

3,000 

Spinach  . 

or  2V2 

10,896 

Tomatoes  . 

. E.S. 

10 

17,898 

Tomatoes  . 

or  2 

96,072 

Tomatoes  . 

or  2^/^ 

65,208 

Invitation  No.  199-41-336  to  be  opened  March  20, 
9:00  A.  M. 

1941,  at 

Apple  Butter — Z-A-616  . 

10 

594 

Apples,  Canned — Z-A-611a  . 

. Std. 

10 

1,698 

Apple  Sauce — Z-A-621  . 

10 

648 

Beans,  String — Cut  . 

. Std. 

10 

3,270 

Beans,  String — Cut  . . 

or  2 

17,376 

Beans,  with  pork — JJJ-B-91  . 

21/2 

1,008 

Beets — Sliced,  Diced  or  Quartered . 

. Std. 

10 

1,266 

Beets — Quartered  . 

or  214 

4,704 

Carrots,  Sliced — Diced  or  Quartered..., 

. . Std. 

10 

2,670 

Catsup-^  JJ-C-91  . 

10 

3,834 

Corn,  Cr.  Style — White  or  Golden  Bant’m.Std. 

10 

5,370 

Corn,  Cr.  Style — White  or  Golden  Bant’m. 

or  2 

28,992 

Hominy — M-H-541  . 

10 

444 

Peas — 3,  4  or  5  sieve . 

. Std. 

10 

13,440 

Peas — 3,  4  or  5  sieve . 

or  2 

70,560 

Potatoes,  Sweet — Whole  or  Cut . 

. Std. 

10 

1,626 

Potatoes,  Sweet — Whole  or  Cut . 

or  214 

5,712 

Pumpkin — JJJ-P-791  . 

10 

438 

Sauerkraut — JJJ-S-71  . 

. Std. 

10 

5,514 

Spinach — JJJ-S-611  . 

. Std. 

10 

4,134 

Spinach — JJJ-S-611  . 

or  214 

15,000 

Vegetables — Mixed  . . 

. Fey. 

10 

1,116 

Please  note  that  there  have  been  created  special  army  field 
rations  specifications  which  may  be  obtained  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  above  address.  These  are  divided  into  three  units. 
M-1  consists  of  meat  and  beans  spiced.  M-2  consists  of  meat 
and  vegetable  hash  spiced.  M-3  consists  of  meat  and  vegetable 
stew  spiced.  B  consists  of  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  confection.” 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MARCH  19-21,  1941 — Canners’  and  Growers’  School,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

APRIL  17-18,  1941 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

APRIL  25,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Tidewater  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Tappahannock,  Virginia. 

MAY  4-10,  1941 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MAY  22nd — National  Canners  Association,  Board  of  Directors 
Meetings,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  22-23,  1941 — Mid-Year  Meeting,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  1-3 — Spring  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

JUNE  17-18 — Maine  Canners  Association,  Annual  Summer 
Meeting,  Lakewood,  Maine. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941 — Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U.  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
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NEW  ITEMS  TO  COMPLETE 
THE  CANNED  FOOD  MENU 


by  NICHOLAS  J.  WINCKLER 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Written  Especially  for  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  and  Copyrighted 
by  the  Author. 


NICHOLAS  J.  WINCKLER 


I  am  a  canner.  Not  in  this  country,  but  in  the  Old  World  of 
Europe.  For  many  years  in  Hungary  I  canned  meat  and 
vegetables  and  fruit  juices.  Besides  meat  products,  my  specialty 
was  tomato  paste  and  fruit  juices.  I  sold  my  products  in  many 
European  countries.  I  had  many  thousands  of  acres  of  my  own 
farms  where  I  used  to  plant  the  crops  destined  to  go  into  the 
cans. 

Two  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  European  situa¬ 
tion  I  decided  to  come  over  to  this  country  which,  without 
question,  is  the  ideal  country  for  a  canner. 

Of  course,  as  any  canner  would  do,  I  spent  my  time  at  first 
in  studying  production,  marketing,  and  all  the  special  problems 
of  the  canning  industry.  I  went  through  plants,  I  talked  to 
food  brokers  and  jobbers,  I  studied  the  sales  figures  of  the 
small  and  large  markets,  and  watched  the  shelves  of  the  small 
grocers.  It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  realize  that  one  finds 
in  America — unquestionably  the  largest  canned  food  market  in 
the  world — all  types  of  canned  foods,  from  soup  to  nuts,  are 
offered  for  sale,  with-  the  exception  of  one,  and  it  is  about 
this  one  type  that  I  want  to  write  today. 

Let  us  see  first  what  happens  when  your  customer  or  buyer 
goes  to  the  market  or  grocery  store  to  purchase  the  day’s  dinner. 
The  soup  might  be  selected  out  of  a  can  from  one  of  the 
favorite  brands.  If  the  housewife  is  in  a  hurry,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  vegetable  and  the  fruit  will  be  picked  from 
the  canned  foods  shelves  also.  In  the  bakery  department,  cakes 
and  pies  are  ready  to  serve  the  family,  saving  work  and  time. 
But  how  about  the  meat,  which  is  still  for  many  families  the 
main  dish  of  the  dinner?  Concerning  this  item  the  housewife 
has  to  step  to  the  meat  department  and  select  the  preferred 
fresh  meat.  Upon  her  return  home,  figuring  up  her  expenses 
she  will  realize  that  the  most  expensive  item  of  her  shopping 
was  the  meat. 

I  think  this  is  why  so  many  people — especially  the  younger 
generation  without  children — have  apparently  come  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  bother  with  shopping  and  cooking, 
but  that  it  is  much  simpler  to  go  to  a  small  restaurant  or  a 
drugstore  to  have  the  dinner.  In  certain  states,  drugstores  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  popular  as  eating  places,  where 
fairly  good  food  is  served  at  a  reasonable  price. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  canned  food  industry 
is  to  simplify  the  preparation  of  meals.  This  problem  will  not 
be  solved  in  its  entirety,  so  long  as  the  main  dish — the  meat — 
has  to  be  purchased  fresh,  and  prepared  in  the  home  because 


of  a  lack  of  selection  out  of  cans.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
stews,  meat  loaves,  meatballs,  by-products,  and  imported  Argen¬ 
tine  meats  available,  but  this  is  by  far  not  enough,  in  general, 
to  put  dinner  on  a  canned  food  basis.  If  a  sufficient  variety  of 
canned  meats,  of  good  quality,  tastily  prepared,  were  available 
on  the  markeet,  these  would  be  not  only  big  sellers  as  new  items, 
but  would  indirectly  help  to  sell  the  existing  canned  products, 
by  winning  more  and  more  people  over  to  the  idea  of  eating 
more  generally  at  home — out  of  cans — instead  of  outside  of  it. 

America  is  a  working  country.  In  most  families,  not  only 
the  husband  but  the  wife  also  goes  to  work.  It  is  quite  a  strain 
on  thesee  people  to  do  the  shopping  after  the  daily  work  is  done 
and  to  prepare  the  meals  at  home. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  promote  the  idea  to  can  “ready¬ 
made  dishes’*  or  what  I  would  call  “quick  meals."  What  I  mean 
is,  not  only  the  meat  itself,  but  a  complete  dish — meat  plus  vege¬ 
table,  or  meat  plus  a  starch,  out  of  a  can  which  will  contain  a 
serving  sufficient  for  two  people.  I  see  in  these  items  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  canned  food  menu.  It  would  be  the  completion 
of  the  otherwise  wonderful  variety  of  American  canned  foods. 

There  are  some  starches  and  vegetables  which  are  difficult  to 
can  successfully  together  with  meat.  One  of  these  starches  is 
potatoes,  one  of  the  most  popular  foods.  And  strange  as  it 
seems,  a  product  the  popularity  of  which  surpasses  any  other 
starch  food,  and  the  preparation  of  which — peeling,  washing, 
cooking — takes  the  most  time  of  the  housewife,  is  available  in 
cans  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  There  is  on  the  market  a 
type  of  canned  potato — the  small  new  potato — but  how  about 
the  common  potato  used  as  a  mashed  or  boiled  potato,  or  other¬ 
wise  prepared?  I  know  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  can  potatoes 
in  an  economical  way,  for  a  reasonable  price  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  canned  taste.  However,  we  know 
the  way  to  do  it,  and  what  variety  to  use.  I  recently  made  an 
interesting  survey  in  this  country.  I  served  to  a  number  of 
friends  in  my  home  canned  potatoes  prepared  in  threee  different 
ways,  out  of  cans  which  I  had  put  up  one  year  previously,  and 
asked  my  guests  to  give  me  their  opinion  regarding  taste  and 
flavor.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  they  never  in  their 
lives  had  eaten  better  potatoes,  and  had  not  realized  that  they 
came  out  of  cans.  The  canned  potato  is  important,  too,  because 
served  with  certain  canned  meats  and  gravies  out  of  a  separate 
can,  it  completes  the  menu  in  a  delicious  and  economical  way. 


(please  turn  to  page  2i) 
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The  Place  of  Associations  in  Merchandizing  Effort 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


IT  is  with  considerable  interest  we  read  of  the 
Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Convention.  Our  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  canners  of  this  section  for  having 
appointed  a  paid  secretary  and  the  apparent  grasp  he 
has  of  the  needs  of  the  membership.  May  it  grow  and 
prosper!  Members  are  no  doubt  well  content  that 
affairs  will  go  forward  on  a  sound  basis  as  the  services 
offered  are  comprehensive  and  helpful.  Reading  a  list 
of  the  services  available,  however,  shows  that  the  age- 
old  problems  of  canners  everywhere  are  also  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  the  association.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  as  we  may  expect,  but  someday,  somewhere,  we  hope 
to  see  an  association  taking  another  forward  step.  That 
we  hope  this  with  all  our  heart  is  no  reflection  on  any 
association  operating  today. 

The  basis  for  state,  section  and  national  canners 
associations  is  soundly  laid  in  the  known  desire  of  men 
everywhere  in  democratic  countries  to  work  together 
for  the  common  good,  each  subordinating  his  individual 
interests  to  the  common  good.  On  just  such  a  premise 
we  have  seen  our  present  canners  associations  every¬ 
where  advance  to  a  point  where  the  membership  is 
satisfied  that  the  money  spent  in  their  support  and 
maintenance  has  been  money  well  spent,  indeed ! 
Frankly,  those  associations  that  have  done  the  most 
for  their  members  have  been  those  who  have  been 
actively  managed  by  men  with  a  canny  sense  of  the 
sales  fitness  of  things.  Think  this  over  for  a  minute 
or  two.  We  will  not  discount  the  admirable  work  of 
all  secretaries  and  associations  in  advancing  the 
manufacturing  and  packing  technique  of  canners 
everywhere,  but  we  will  still  stand  on  our  statement 
that  those  bodies  leading  in  constructive  measures  for 
the  betterment  of  the  canners’  state  everywhere  are 
those  who  have  dabbled  in  the  sales  and  merchandising 
end  of  the  business,  even  though  they  did  not  do  so 
consciously. 

Probably  the  Tri-States  may  take  credit  for  the  first 
cutting  bee  of  canned  foods  manufactured  by  members 
and  elsewhere,  and  we  may  say  that  the  bees  were  first 
held  in  order  that  quality  aspects  of  various  packs 
might  be  fittingly  discussed,  but  the  fact  is  cutting 
bees  with  their  expositions  of  quality  where  all  might 
see  it  were  packed  and  jammed  with  sales-building 
possibilities.  Sales  have  been  increased  and  dealer 
confidence  quickened  no  end  by  them.  They  are  of  such 
value  to  the  industry  that  it  makes  me  wonder  when 
they  are  left  off  the  program  of  any  canners  convention. 

In  the  same  vein  of  wonderment,  I  am  amazed  when 
canners  fail  to  stage  sales  convention  stunts  as  an 
integral  part  of  every  yearly  meeting.  Certainly  every 
canner  operating  a  sales  force  is  not  content  to  hold 
an  annual  convention  of  associates  unless  sales  affairs 


are  to  the  forefront  of  the  sessions.  Neither  should 
those  with  voices  of  authority  in  the  affairs  of  canners 
fail  to  insist  when  programs  for  state  and  sectional 
as  well  as  national  canners  conventions  are  laid  out 
that  sales  matters  receive  at  least  a  minimum  of 
attention.  I  know,  here  and  there  a  voice  may  be 
heard  proclaiming  an  unwillingness  to  bare  sales 
technique  to  all  and  sundry,  but  why  not?  You  sit  in 
convention  halls  and  expose  manufacturing  secrets  on 
the  theory  that  what  benefits  one  will  benefit  all.  Why 
not  be  as  liberal  when  it  comes  to  showing  how  you 
sold  fifty  more  thousands  of  cases  in  one  year  than  you 
did  the  year  preceding?  If  you  secure  a  dealer’s  help 
such  as  a  display  rack  or  stand  that  gets  your  goods 
into  store  display  where  you  had  none  before,  in  good¬ 
ness  name,  tell  your  friends  that  they  may  go  and 
do  likewise ! 

I  read  in  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  program  that 
bulletins  will  be  sent  out  twice  a  month  and  once  a 
week  during  the  operating  season.  Maybe  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  mailing  bulletins  has  been  that  you  find 
it  pays  to  mail  one  weekly,  fifty-two  weeks  in  a  year. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  arrange 
a  bulletin  that  is  read,  re-read  and  then  filed  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  those  receiving  it.  Such  a  bulletin 
is  almost  invaluable  in  building  sales,  every  canner 
should  have  available  from  his  friends  their  experience 
in  similar  work.  You  do  not  hesitate  about  having 
your  canning  practices  disclosed  on  the  floor  of  a  con¬ 
vention,  why  not  share  the  business-building  properties 
of  a  new  type  display  stand  with  your  friends  ?  Surely, 
if  you  work  together  for  the  common  good  you  are  just 
as  able  to  share  sales  experiences  as  you  are  to  have 
others  told  about  your  new  process  for  canning  peas! 

Not  the  least  of  the  burdens  to  be  placed  on  the 
canning  industry  during  the  coming  weeks  and  months 
will  be  that  of  seeing  its  young  men  taken  away  from 
productive  planning  and  employment  and  placed  in  the 
service  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  From  some  of  those 
so  taken  should  have  come  the  leadership  in  sales  and 
merchandising  for  which  we  are  looking  in  the  canning 
industry,  and  which  we  must  have  some  day  if  it  is 
to  finally  attain  its  true  stature  of  greatness  among 
other  great  industries.  While  these  young  men  are 
doing  their  stretch,  however,  it  is  distinctly  up  to  the 
older  ones  remaining  at  home  to  carry  on  construc¬ 
tively.  And  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  can  not 
do  so.  Any  man  capable  of  originating  the  cutting 
bee  at  a  state  convention  is  equally  capable  of  deciding 
he  should  survey  the  distribution  of  members,  analyz¬ 
ing  it  and  presenting  his  findings  at  some  meeting  of 
the  membership  together  with  appropriate  comment 
and  suggestions.  And  it’s  equally  possible  for  an 
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ambitious  secretary  to  interview  representatives  of 
box-board  mills,  examine  various  types  of  display 
stands,  select  one,  sell  his  membership  on  its  business¬ 
building  value  and  secure  their  orders  for  their  require¬ 
ments  to  be  pooled  with  all  the  other  members.  Savings 
will  be  made,  sales  increased  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  association  increased  immeasurably. 

I  know  secretaries  are  busy  men,  they  have  a  lot 
of  burdens  to  carry,  not  the  least  of  which  is  seeing 
that  the  association  finances  are  kept  on  a  sound  basis. 
I  know  they  will  argue  they  are  not  sales-minded,  but 
somewhere,  someone  will  blaze  a  sales-building  trail 
some  day  and  then  you  will  see  dozens  of  others  follow. 
Various  state  associations  this  spring  have  heard  a 
successful  business  builder  tell  them  how  they  must 
become  sales-minded  and  through  this  article  the 
writer  can  only  second  his  suggestions  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Let  the  machinery  people  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  in  building  new  machinery  and  devising  new 
processes  for  the  better  canning  of  quality  foods  in 
tin,  but  let’s  get  sales-minded  ourselves! 

I  do  not  expect  the  unusual  from  any  secretary. 
In  fact  I  expect  hardly  any  action  until  membership 
becomes  awake  to  the  need  and  possibilities  of  associa¬ 
tion  leadership  in  sales  matters.  It’s  up  to  the  thinking 
members  to  suggest  plans  to  the  secretary  of  their 
association  as  to  how  he  may  help  them  solve  sales 
problems.  Or  the  exceptional  paid  member  of  the 
association  may,  in  a  surge  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work, 
plan  some  sales  activity  and  sell  his  membership  on 
the  proceedure.  For  instance,  some  one  may  feel  a 
display  contest  among  retail  dealers  in  a  certain  locality 
who  sell  goods  manufactured  in  the  state  might  pro¬ 
mote  sales.  Largely  unaided  he  stages  such  a  contest, 
after  having  secured  the  approval  of  his  official  board, 
of  course.  The  contest  is  a  success,  sales  increase 
among  members  whose  goods  are  displayed  and  he 
fortifies  his  selling  campaign  with  many  photographs 
of  successful  displays.  At  a  meeting  of  directors,  or 
even  at  an  annual  meeting,  the  case  history  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  fully  covered  and  the  membership  sold  on  the 
idea.  Then  the  secretary  carries  on  from  there! 

Time  and  again,  we  present  good  business  building 
ideas  to  our  associates;  time  after  time  we  read  of 
tried  plans  for  building  sales  and  wish  we  might  do 
something  of  the  sort.  Then  one  thing  and  another 
intervenes  and  we  fail  to  act  on  our  impulses.  This 
idea  of  associations  heading  up  sales  work  for  members 
‘s  perfectly  sound.  It  needs  only  to  have  some  one 
ake  it  up.  If  some  state  group  wants  to  try  out  the 
dea  in  a  small  way,  they  might  even  start  by  employ- 
ng  a  man  to  make  displays  for  members  or  place 
advertising  material  for  them.  There  are  countless 
jther  ways  in  which  the  work  may  be  commenced,  the 
mportant  decision  to  be  made  is  that  of  engaging  in 
he  work  at  all. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  column  conducted  for  our 
?aders,  let  any  secretary  who  is  interested  write  us 
utlining  the  ideas  he  has  in  mind  for  carrying  on  sales 
ctivities  in  behalf  of  his  members,  and  we’ll  go  as 
ar  as  we  can  in  advising  him.  No  obligation,  of 
-ourse,  correspondence  confidential  if  you  wish!  Let’s 
have  your  letters! 


Another  CRCO  Quality  Product 


PUMP  UNIT 


DISCHARGE  UNIT 


Crco  Hydro  Lift 


A  High-Speed  Lift  and  Conveyor  of 
Unusual  Capacity 

The  CRCO  Hydro  Lift  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  the  rapid  handling  of  peas, 
corn,  beans  and  similar  products  and 
gives  the  canner  a  high-speed  conveyor 
and  lift  of  exceptional  capacity. 

In  actual  operation,  the  CRCO 
Hydro  Lift  records  show  14,400  No.  2 
cans  of  peas  per  hour,  with  a  maximum 
lift  of  50  feet. 


Simple  in  construction — sturdy  and 
trouble-free. 

Get  complete  details,  specifications 
and  prices  now. 

Chlsholm-H^Jeruo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD..  OGDEN.  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO..  TAMPA.  FLA. 


PLEASE  SEND 
n  Full  details  of  Hydro  Lift 
CZI  Complete  Catalog  No.  41 

Name  . . 

Firm  . . . 

Address  ............................................ 

City 

S  tate  . . . . . 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


GREEN  PEAS — INTENDED  ACREAGE 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  an  indicated  increase  of  nearly  8 
per  cent  in  the  acreage  intended  to  be 
planted  to  green  peas  for  processing, 
including  freezing,  in  1941,  compared 
with  the  planted  acreage  in  1940.  The 
expected  increase  is  based  on  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  canners  and  freezers  of 
green  peas,  giving  information  on  the 
acreage  that  they  intend  to  contract  or 
plant  this  year. 

Reports  on  1941  acreage  intentions  in 
the  North  Central  group  of  States  (Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota)  indicate  an  increase  of 
nearly  11  per  cent  in  the  acreage  to  be 
planted  to  green  peas.  In  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  States  (Maine,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania)  and  in  the  Western  States 
(Colorado,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California)  processors  apparently 
are  planning  to  increase  the  1941  plant¬ 
ings  about  6  per  cent.  Processors  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States  (Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Virginia)  indicate  an  increase 
of  2  per  cent  in  plantings  for  1941. 

Should  these  early-season  acreage 
plans  of  processors  be  carried  out  in 
1941,  the  acreage  planted  to  green  peas 
will  total  365,690  acres,  compared  with 
338,990  acres  planted  in  1940,  and  the 
10-year  (1930-39)  average  of  288,100 
acres. 

Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  be¬ 
cause  of  unfavorable  growing  conditions 
has  averaged  7.5  per  cent  annually  during 
the  past  10  years.  If  this  average  loss  is 
assumed  for  1941,  a  planting  of  365,690 
acres  would  result  in  338,260  acres  for 
harvest  in  1941,  compared  with  330,270 
acres  harvested  in  1940. 

The  10-year  average  yield  of  green 
peas  for  processing  is  1,500  pounds  per 
acre.  The  yield  for  the  5-year  (1935-39) 
period  averaged  about  1,600  pounds  per 
acre.  The  harvest  of  338,260  acres  with 
yields  in  line  with  the  10-year  (1930- 
39)  period  of  1,500  pounds  would  give 
a  production  of  about  254,000  tons  for 
processing.  If  yields  in  line  with  the 
average  of  the  5-year  (1935-39)  period 
of  1,600  pounds  are  obtained,  a  total  of 
271,000  tons  would  be  produced  in  1941. 
In  1940,  when  the  yield  per  acre  was 
considerably  above  average  (1,855  pounds 
per  acre)  production  was  306,260  tons. 

Information  on  plantings,  by  types, 
since  1931  indicates  that  the  percentage 
planted  to  green  peas  of  the  sweet 
wrinkled  type  has  ranged  from  about 
51  per  cent  in  1931  to  62  per  cent  in 
1940.  The  average  for  the  10-year  (1931- 
1940)  period  shows  58  per  cent  of  the 
planted  acreage  consisted  of  peas  of  the 
sweet  wrinkled  type  and  the  remainder 
(42  per  cent)  was  planted  to  the  Alaska 
or  smooth  round  varieties. 

A  crop  of  271,000  tons  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  canned  pea  pack  of  21.7  million 
cases  (24  No.  2  cans)  and  for  about 


35,000  tons  for  quick  freezing.  A  crop 
of  about  306,000  tons  (the  same  size  as 
that  in  1940),  however,  would  result  in 
a  pack  of  about  25  million  cases.  In  1940 
the  pack  totaled  25.1  million  cases. 

Shipments  of  canned  peas  during  the 
first  8  months,  June  1  to  February  1,  of 
the  1940  marketing  season  totaled  18.9 
million  actual  cases  or  about  26  per  cent 
more  than  in  the  comparable  period  of 
the  1939  season.  Stocks  in  canners’ 
warehouses  as  of  February  1,  1941, 
totaled  9.1  million  actual  cases  compared 
with  8.7  million  a  year  earlier.  If  the 
movement  out  of  canners’  warehouses 
during  the  remainder  of  the  current 
season  is  proportionately  larger  than  a 
year  earlier  as  that  in  the  first  8  months, 
shipments  for  the  1940  season  will  total 
26  million  actual  cases  and  leave  only 
about  2  million  cases  on  June  1  to  be 
carried  over  into  the  1941  season.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  this  magnitude  would  be  a  new 
high  record,  and,  although  prices  re¬ 
cently  have  been  slightly  lower  than  a 
year  earlier,  would  indicate  that  the 
demand  for  canned  green  peas  this  sea¬ 
son  has  been  considerably  stronger  than 
in  1939-40. 

GREEN  PEAS— INTENDED  ACREAGE,  1941 
Planted  Indicated 

Acreage  Acreage 


10-yr.  avg. 
(1930-39) 

1940 

1941 

Maine  . 

.  2,450 

5,050 

4,730 

New  York  . 

.  33,710 

39,200 

42,300 

Pennsylvania . 

.  3,910 

7,000 

7,140 

North  Atlantic 

.  40,070 

51,250 

54,170 

Ohio  . 

.  4,830 

5,420 

6,300 

Indiana  . 

.  6,850 

9,200 

8,900 

Illinois  . 

.  17,220 

15,200 

16,700 

Michigan  . 

.  12,880 

9,700 

11,000 

Wisconsin  . 

. 110,680 

107,600 

120,500 

Minnesota  . 

.  20,550 

24,700 

27,400 

Iowa  . 

.  1,810 

2,500 

2,400 

North  Central  .. 

. 174,820 

174,320 

193,200 

Delaware  . 

.  2,870 

3,000 

3,000 

Maryland  . 

.  15,820 

16,300 

17,100 

Virginia  . 

.  3,720 

3,500 

3,200 

South  Atlantic  . 

.  22,410 

22,800 

23,300 

Colorado  . 

.  3,670 

4,000 

4,500 

Utah  . 

.  11,310 

12,400 

14,200 

Washington  . 

.  13,740 

29,900 

30,500 

Oregon  . 

. *12,090 

29,600 

30,500 

California  . 

.  2,810 

2,390 

2,870 

Western  . 

.  41,200 

78,290 

82,570 

Other  Statest . 

.  9,580 

12,330 

12,450 

U.  S.  Total . 

. 288,080 

338,990 

365,690 

*  Short-time  average. 

t  “Other  States”  include:  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 


N.  C.  A.  BOARD  MEETING  MAY  22nd 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
at  Washington,  on  Thursday,  May  22nd. 
It  will  be  preceded  by  meetings  of  the 
Administrative  Council  and  other  Com¬ 
mittees, 


SPINACH  ACREAGE 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service,  the  1941  indicated  pro¬ 
duction  of  spinach  for  processing  in 
California  and  Texas  is  expected  to 
total  27,700  tons.  This  indicated  pro¬ 
duction  exceeds  the  1940  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  24,680  tons  by  12  per  cent. 
The  1941  indicated  acreage  of  spinach 
for  processing  in  California  and  Texas 
is  14,550  acres.  The  estimate  of  acreage 
harvested  in  1940  for  processing  in  these 
two  States  is  13,040  acres.  Increases  are 
in  prospect  for  1941  in  both  States, 
based  on  information  obtained  from 
processors  early  in  the  season.  The  indi¬ 
cated  yield  for  1941  for  California  and 
Texas  (an  average  of  1.90  tons)  is 
slightly  higher  than  was  obtained  for 
processing  last  season. 

FIRE  DAMAGES  KILLIAN  CANNERY 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
March  11th,  fire  of  undetermined  origin 
broke  out  in  the  southeastern  end  of  the 
W.  H.  Killian  Company  plant  at  Balti¬ 
more.  The  fire  originated  in  the  spinach 
packing  room  and  spread  rapidly  to  the 
adjoining  second  floor  office.  The  flames, 
however,  were  confined  largely  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  little  damage  done  to 
machinery.  A  quick  inspection  showed 
two  spinach  washers  scorched  and 
blistered,  and  three  bean  snippers  on  the 
second  floor  were  somewhat  more  seri¬ 
ously  damaged.  The  safe  in  the  office 
remained  intact  but  correspondence  and 
other  less  important  records  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  About  2000  cases  of  No.  10 
spinach,  sold,  and  awaiting  delivery, 
stored  in  a  room  adjoining  the  office  was 
damaged  by  water,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  labels  stored  in  the  same 
room  were  ruined. 

J.  Allan  Killian,  company  president, 
was  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  time  where 
he  had  stopped  off  on  his  return  from 
a  vacation  in  Central  America.  His  car 
had  been  left  at  the  cannery  and  was 
completely  demolished  in  the  fire. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Colbert,  who  is 
associated  with  Mr.  Killian,  the  loss  was 
completely  covered  by  insurance,  and  it 
is  believed  that  repairs  can  be  made  in 
good  time  for  the  spring  spinach  pack. 
Peas  will  be  packed  for  the  first  time 
this  year  at  the  company’s  plant  at 
Hoods  Mill,  Md. 

SOUTH  TEXAS  CANNERS  ELECT 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  South  Texas  Canners  Association 
held  in  Weslaco,  March  4th,  J.  R.  St. 
Clair,  Jr.,  St.  Clair  Foods  Company, 
McAllen,  was  elected  President;  Chas. 
H.  Reagan,  Reagan  Canning  Company, 
McAllen,  Vice-President;  B.  R.  Bagnetto, 
Kessler  &  Bagnetto  Canning  Company, 
Donna,  Treasurer  and  J.  A.  Burch,  re¬ 
elected  Executive  Secretary. 
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HEARINGS  ON  STANDARDS  OF  QUALITY 

FOR  CANNED  PEACHES,  APRICOTS, 
AND  PEARS 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  that  public  hearings 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  amendments  of  the  standards 
of  quality  for  canned  apricots,  canned 
peaches,  and  canned  pears,  as  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  December  11, 
1940,  will  be  resumed  at  10  A.  M.,  April 
1,  1941,  in  Room  2860,  South  Building, 
Independence  Avenue  and  14th  Street, 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Certain  new 
amendments  to  the  quality  standards  for 
canned  pears  will  be  proposed.  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Maguire  has  been  designated 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  hearings, 
which  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  practice  for  hearings 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act. 

All  interested  persons  are  invited  to 
attend.  Relevant  evidence  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  person,  by  represntative,  or  by 
affidavit.  Affidavits  will  be  received  up 
to  the  day  of  the  hearing.  They  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Maguire, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Room  2240, 
South  Building,  Independence  Avenue 
and  14th  Street,  S.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  the  case  of  affidavits,  lack  of 
opportunity  for  cross-examination  will 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Details  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  February  28,  1941,  copies  of 


which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at 
10  cents  each. 

PACKING  ASPARAGUS 

The  Marshallville  Canning  Company, 
Marshallville,  Ga.,  leased  by  the  Richard 
Packing  Company,  has  begun  packing 
asparagus  under  the  direction  of  H.  H. 
Richard,  who  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  packing  that  product  and 
other  Southern  vegetables. 

NEW  GROCERY  FIRM 

B.  L.  Lancaster  has  arranged  to  open 
a  wholesale  grocery  establishment  at 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  under  the  name  of 
B.  L.  Lancaster  &  Co. 

PHILLIPS’  NEW  FLEET  OF  TRUCKS 

As  fast  as  delivery  can  be  made  by  the 
manufacturers  Phillips  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cambridge,  Md.,  is  putting  into 
service  a  fleet  of  new  1941  model  Ford 
cab-over-engine  trucks. 

BAYSIDE  CANNERY  TO  OPEN 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  re¬ 
opening  this  season  of  the  old  plant  of 
the  Bayside  Canning  Company  at  Alviso, 
Calif.,  closed  for  some  time.  The  can¬ 
nery  of  this  concern  at  Isleton,  in  the 
heart  of  the  asparagus  district,  has  been 
purchased  by  Flotill  Products,  Inc.,  of 
Stockton,  Calif. 


OVERTIME  EXEMPTIONS  UNDER 
WAGE-HOUR  LAW 

Marvin  Verhulst,  Secretary  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners  Association,  reports  “A 
number  of  members  have  inquired  re¬ 
cently  whether  they  could  use  a  portion 
of  their  second  14-weeks'  exemption  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  inasmuch  as 
there  may  be  others  who  are  not  clear 
on  this  point,  we  are  restating  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division’s  interpretation  of  it.  The 
general  answer  to  the  question  is  “yes” 
although  the  first  14-weeks  exemption 
(unlimited  hours)  is  applicable  only  to 
weeks  of  the  active  canning  season,  the 
second  14-weeks  exemption  ( 12  hours  per 
day  and  56  per  week)  may  be  applied 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  You  may  take 
a  portion  of  your  second  14-weeks  ex¬ 
emption  in  the  spring,  then  use  your 
first  14-weeks  exemption  during  the 
active  canning  season,  and  then  use  up 
the  balance  of  your  second  14-weeks  ex¬ 
emption  in  the  fall.  The  second  14-weeks 
exemption  is  applicable  to  any  employee 
“in  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  can¬ 
ning  industry"-  including  labeling  and 
shipping  crews,  maintenance  and  repair 
men,  field  superintendents  and  others.” 

LABELS  ON  ARMY  PURCHASES 

All  labels  on  canned  foods  purchased 
by  the  Army  are  required  to  conform 
with  the  labeling  regulations  under  the 
Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Act.  Present 
Army  requirements  are  that  all  canned 
food  products  must  carry  the  regular 
trade  labels. 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  •  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 
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CALIFORNIA  CANNERS  HOLD  SPIRITED 
CONVENTION 

With  an  attendance  that  broke  all 
former  records,  and  a  program  thor¬ 
oughly  in  keeping  with  the  gravity  of 
the  times,  the  thirty-seventh  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  held  at  Hotel  Del  Monte, 
March  6th,  7th  and  8th.  Brilliant  sun¬ 
shine,  following  the  long  rainy  spell,  was 
undoubtedly  responsible  in  a  measure  for 
the  splendid  attendance. 

The  convention  opened  in  the  Auditor¬ 
ium  on  the  evening  of  March  6th,  with 
Vice-President  C.  N.  Lovegren  presid¬ 
ing.  Moving  pictures  of  special  interest 
to  canners  were  shown,  followed  by  the 
report  of  the  treasurer,  A.  R.  Plummer; 
the  report  of  the  auditing  committee,  of 
which  J.  A.  Owen  was  chairman,  and 
the  report  of  the  nominating  committee, 
for  which  A.  W.  Beall  acted  as  chair¬ 
man.  President  and  Secretary,  Preston 
McKinney,  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the 
work  of  the  League  during  the  year, 
together  with  financing  recommendations 
for  1941. 

Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  Dean,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity,  spoke  on  “Economic  Aspects  of  the 
Canning  Industry,”  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  problems  arising  from  the  de¬ 
fense  program. 

Greetings  from  the  National  Canners 
Association  were  presented  by  Robert  C. 
Paulus,  President,  and  Frank  E.  Gorrell, 
Secretary. 

The  Friday  morning  session,  also  held 
in  the  Auditorium,  was  presided  over 
by  Vice-President  Alfred  W.  Fames. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Wellman,  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  spoke  on  “Problems  Facing 
Growers  and  Canners  in  the  New  Sea¬ 
son,”  pointing  out  some  of  the  effects  of 
the  loss  of  export  markets.  Discussion 
of  some  of  the  points  brought  out  by  him 
was  led  by  E.  N.  Richmond,  C.  N.  Love¬ 
gren,  George  N.  Pfarr,  Harrison  Robin¬ 
son  and  E.  A.  Stokdyk. 

Jesse  N.  Tapp,  Vice-President,  Bank 
of  America,  N.  T.  and  S.  A.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  is  lending  his  services  to  the 
Agricultural  Division  of  the  National 
Defense  Commission  as  consultant,  spoke 
on  “Latest  War  and  Defense  Develop¬ 
ments  Affecting  the  Canning  Industry,” 
outlining  the  scope  of  these  and  the  part 
they  promise  to  play  in  costs  and  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  a 
series  of  group  meetings  of  members, 
golf  and  other  features  of  entertainment. 

The  Friday  evening  session,  presided 
over  by  Vice-President  H.  E.  Gray, 
started  with  the  showing  of  moving  pic¬ 
tures.  This  was  followed  by  talks  by 
Dr.  J.  Russell  Esty,  Director,  National 
Canners  Association  Western  Branch 
Laboratory;  Mrs.  Margarete  Clark, 
Chief,  State  Division  of  Industrial  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary, 
National  Canners  Association. 

N.  J.  L.  Pieper,  Agent  in  Charge, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  San 


Francisco,  spoke  on  the  need  for  being 
on  guard  at  this  time  against  subversive 
influences,  and  urged  the  active  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  employers.  Paul  Fishback, 
Secretary,  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  made  a  short  talk,  as  did  Miss 
Ruth  Atwater,  Home  Economics  Divi¬ 
sion,  National  Canners  Association. 

The  annual  sample  cutting  of  fruits, 
directed  by  Frank  A.  Dixon,  was  held 
Saturday  morning  in  the  main  dining 
room,  when  peaches,  apricots,  Bartlett 
pears.  Fruits  for  Salad  and  Fruit  Cock¬ 
tail  came  in  for  attention. 

The  Preservers’  Luncheon  was  held 
during  the  noon  period,  with  H.  L.  Kim¬ 
ball,  Chairman  Preserve  Section,  presid¬ 
ing.  The  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  B. 
A.  Rudolph,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  California,  who  described 
in  entertaining  manner  a  trip  to 
Panama. 

In  the  evening,  refreshments  tendered 
by  the  Continental  Can  Company,  were 
served  in  the  Copper  Cup  Room,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  banquet  in  the  Auditorium, 
tendered  by  the  American  Can  Company. 

Many  special  features  were  arranged 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  visiting  ladies 
including  luncheons,  card  parties  and 
dancing,  along  with  a  lively  cocktail 
party  and  a  banquet  in  the  main  dining 
room. 

Ten  directors  were  chosen  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  which  brought  the  Friday  evening 
meeting  to  a  close,  these  being  A.  W. 
Eames,  California  Packing  Corp.;  G.  A. 
Filice,  Filice  &  Perrelli  Canning  Co., 
Inc.;  Orlin  C.  Harter,  Harter  Packing 
Co.;  W.  C.  Kok,  United  States  Products 
Corp.,  Ltd.;  G.  N.  Pfarr,  Tri-Valley 
Packing  Association;  E.  Powers,  Man¬ 
teca  Canning  Co.;  F.  S.  Wyatt,  Elm¬ 
hurst  Packers,  Inc.;  J.  A.  Owen,  Pratt- 
Low  Preserving  Co.,  and  Emil  Rutz, 
Schuckl  &  Co.  All  except  the  last  two 
were  directors  whose  terms  had  expired. 

Officers  will  be  chosen  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 

NEW  YORK  CANNERS  SCHOOL  WELL 
ATTENDED 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Conference 
for  Canners  and  Fieldmen,  held  at  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  February  27 
and  28,  was  unusually  well  attended  by 
executives  of  canning  companies,  their 
fieldmen,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
growers  of  canning  crops,  a  tribute  to 
those  responsible  for  the  arrangement 
and  presentation  of  the  program.  Sub¬ 
jects  discussed  included  the  soil  conser¬ 
vation  program  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  control 
measures  for  insect  pests  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  and  a  number  of  special  reports 
summarizing  last  season’s  experimental 
work  which  embraced  pea  seed  treat¬ 
ment  tests,  variety  trials  of  bush  and 
pole  green  beans,  tests  of  a  number  of 
bean  varieties  for  blight  and  other  dis¬ 
ease,  summary  of  pea  variety  trials,  and 
comparison  of  hybrid  sweet  corn 
varieties. 


BROKERS’  STANDING  COMMITTEES,  1941 

President  Campbell  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  following  standing  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  for  1941;  the  first  named 
being  chairman: 

ARBITRATION — George  T.  Neilson, 
Boston;  John  J.  Maloney,  Chicago;  H.  H. 
Henrici,  San  Francisco;  W.  R.  Orr,  Dan¬ 
ville,  ex-officio. 

ETHICS  —  J.  O.  Crawford,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  H.  Hill  White,  Columbia;  Guy  B. 
French,  Kansas  City;  Luman  R.  Wing, 
Chicago,  ex-officio. 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS 
CONFERENCE— H.  Wayne  Clarke,  Bal¬ 
timore;  Wm.  T.  Stewart,  Philadelphia; 
D.  F.  Sheehan,  Jr.,  Boston;  Leo  D.  Gat¬ 
lin,  Los  Angeles;  Ralph  D.  Davies,  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Joseph  H.  Kline,  Cleveland, 
ex-officio. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  Paul  W.  Paver, 
First  Vice-President  as  Chairman,  and 
all  State  Representatives;  Willis  John¬ 
son,  Sr.,  Little  Rock,  ex-officio. 

RESOLUTIONS  —  John  P.  Houck, 
New  York;  Randall  S.  Pratt,  Seattle; 
H.  S.  Fulcher,  Memphis;  Samuel  T. 
Millar,  San  Francisco,  ex-officio. 

CANNERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
CONFERENCE— Walter  A.  Frost,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Henry  F.  C.  Kilian,  New  York; 
Fred  W.  Heryer,  Kansas  City;  R.  Bell- 
Irving,  Vancouver;  H.  A.  N.  Daily, 
Philadelphia,  ex-officio. 

FINANCE — P.  J.  Murphy,  Chicago; 
Arch  S.  Martin,  Atlanta;  Glenn  A. 
Steele,  Minneapolis;  Julius  Ormand,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  ex-officio. 

LOCAL  CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS — Joseph  R.  Ludwig,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Willis  Johnson,  Jr.,  Little  Rock; 
R.  A.  Marmaduke,  Chicago;  Hamilton 
H.  Smith,  Baltimore;  Harry  G.  Kline, 
St.  Louis;  A.  G.  Randall,  San  Antonio; 
Paul  S.  Saiter,  Cleveland;  Howard  H. 
Fassett,  San  Francisco;  H.  J.  Zoernig, 
Oklahoma  City;  C.  C.  Greene,  Jackson¬ 
ville;  Thos.  H.  McKnight,  Memphis,  ex- 
officio. 

TRADE  RELATIONS  — J.  D.  Law, 
Oklahoma  City;  Fred  A.  Havey,  New 
York;  Wm.  J.  Lindenberger,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Harry  C.  Faulkner,  New  York, 
ex-officio. 

Although  normally  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  is  one  which  is  appointed  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  convention,  a 
wise  precedent  was  established  several 
years  ago  to  make  it  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee.  Members  desiring  subjects 
treated  by  resolution  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  may  discuss  the  subject  by  mail  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  at  any 
time,  affording  the  chairman  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  views  of  his  fellow 
members  by  mail  and  well  in  advance  of 
the  annual  meeting.  This  permits  a 
more  leisurely  and  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  resulting  in  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  resolution. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 


VIRGINIA  CANNERS  ELECT  R.  J.  BOLTON 

R.  J.  Bolton,  Christiansburg,  was 
elected  to  succeed  C.  D.  Price  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Canners  Association 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  the  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  on  March  5th  and 
6th.  Mr.  Price  had  served  as  Association 
President  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
L.  D.  Johnston,  Bedford,  and  G.  H.  Burk¬ 
holder,  Thaxton,  were  elected  First  and 
Second  Vice-Presidents,  respectively,  and 
F.  W.  Brugh,  Finecastle,  was  re-elected 
Secretary. 

The  Association  pledged  cooperation 
with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration 
and  resolved  “to  at  once  take  steps  to 
regulate  our  business  so  as  to  meet  its 
additional  expenses.”  It  was  declared 
that  piece  work  in  the  canning  industry 
is  not  “automatic”  since  workers  are  at 
liberty  to  work  at  speeds  suiting  their 
convenience,  and  for  that  reason  agreed 
that  piece  work  regulations  in  the  act 
are  impractical  of  application.  It  was 
decided  by  a  vote  that  the  Association 
work  with  other  canners’  associations  in 
securing  an  amendment  or  regulation  in 
the  act  which  would  more  practically 
serve  the  canning  industry.  Milton 
Denbo,  from  the  office  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration  ex¬ 
plained  the  act  and  answered  questions 
at  the  closing  session. 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL  PLANS 
EXPANSION 

Bids  are  being  received  by  the  Crosse 
&  Blackwell  Company,  Baltimore,  for 
plant  improvements  which  call  for  an 
additional  20,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  a  large  part  of  which  will  be  used 
for  manufacturing. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  of  American  Can 
Company’s  Speaking  Service,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Good  Fellowship  Club  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  also  the 
Stewards  and  Caterers  Association,  both 
at  Pittsburgh  on  March  18th,  after 
which  he  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Retail  Grocers  Association  and 
address  that  body  in  New  York  City  on 
.March  20th. 


ANOTHER  CO-OP  PRIVATE  BRANCH 

The  consumer  cooperative  movement, 
according  to  announcement  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  League  this  week,  “took  an¬ 
other  dramatic  step  forward  when  the 
Grocery  Committee  of  National  Co¬ 
operatives  voted  to  add  a  new  economy 
pack.  Green  Label,  to  the  Red  and  Blue 
Label  Co-Op  lines  now  distributed  in 
co-op  food  stores  in  twenty-nine  States. 

“The  Green  Label,  which  is  expected 
to  bring  price  savings  of  10  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  to  co-op  members,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  sets  forth,  “will  be  intro¬ 
duced  when  the  new  packs  of  vegetables 
are  canned  and  should  be  available  in 
co-op  stores  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
in  August.  T.  G.  Castner,  buyer  for 
Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  said  in  commenting  on  the  Green 
Label  that  the  new  pack  would  not  be 
the  lowest  available  quality  but  would 
be  of  somewhat  lower  quality  than  the 
present  Blue  Label.  While  maintaining 
consistently  good  and  wholesome  food, 
it  will  at  the  same  time  make  possible 
a  considerable  saving  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  he  said.  The  new  label  will 
be  introduced  first  with  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  canned  green  beans,  canned  peas 
and  a  few  other  commodities. 

“At  the  present  time,  almost  700  co-op 
organizations  affiliated  with  National 
Cooperatives  through  five  regional  co-op 
grocery  wholesalers  are  buying  co-op 
goods  with  a  uniform  co-op  label  thereby 
maintaining  standard  qualities  for  all 
co-op  stores.  The  co-op  Red  Label,  the 
highest  quality,  was  introduced  several 
years  ago.  The  Blue  Label  is  a  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  pack  without  being 
a  fancy  quality.  Introduction  of  the 
Green  Label  will  make  it  possible  for 
co-ops  to  serve  an  increasing  number  of 
people  in  the  lower  income  brackets  who 
have  been  forced  for  purposes  of  economy 
alone  to  buy  cheaper  goods  elsewhere, 
often  getting  shoddy  or  sub-standard 
materials. 


“The  regional  cooperative  associations 
taking  part  in  the  co-op  label  program 
are  the  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale, 
Superior,  Wis.;  Eastern  Co-Op  Whole¬ 
sale,  Brooklyn;  Midland  Cooperative 
Wholesale,  Minneapolis;  Central  States 
Cooperatives,  Chicago,  and  Consumers 
Cooperative  Association,  N.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.” 

JOBBERS  TO  DISCUSS  DEFENSE 

As  appropriate  to  the  times,  the  de¬ 
fense  program  and  its  ramifications  and 
dutips  will  occupy  an  important  place 
on  the  program  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  to  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  May  6-8,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  associa¬ 
tion  president,  has  announced. 

The  Association’s  legislative  program, 
including  wage  and  hour  amendments 
and  H.  R.  1,  the  revised  Federal  Retail 
Chain  Store  Tax  Bill,  will  also  be  given 
full  consideration. 

There  will  also  be  speakers  on  the 
general  subject  of  “The  Wholesale 
Grocer  and  the  Retailer.”  A  wholesale 
grocers’  efficiency  clinic  will  feature  one 
of  the  sessions,  while  at  another  a  swap- 
experience  forum  is  planned. 

Convention  headquarters  will  be  Hotel 
Stevens. 

MAINE  CANNERS’  SUMMER  MEETING 

The  dates  of  the  Annual  Summer 
Meeting  of  the  Maine  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  set  for  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  June  16th  and  17th,  at  Lakewood, 
Maine,  according  to  word  received  from 
F.  Webster  Browne,  Association’s  Sec¬ 
retary. 

MORTON  SALT  PRESIDENT  DEAD 

Daniel  Peterkin,  69  years  old,  for  the 
past  ten  years  President  of  Morton  Salt 
Company,  died  on  March  10th  in  Chi¬ 
cago  after  a  heart-attack.  His  son, 
Daniel,  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hunt  of  Chicago,  survive. 


FOR  CANNINC  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihde  l[J:^]nnE]D»  iCoi^nP’AM^YT  Westminster,  Md. 


HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMER  S  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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BETTER  JUICE  AT  LESS  COST 


•  Roushened  rollers  carry  red  ripe  portions  asainst  screen  and 
all  flavor  juice  is  extracted  by  gentle  pressing.  Cores  and  hard 
portions  discharged  without  pressing. 

•  Extracts  without  adding  air.  Slow-moving  paddles  do  not 
extract  but  merely  lift  unsqueezed  portion  onto  rollers  and  pass 
pomace  on  to  discharge. 


•  Whole  scalded  tomatoes  are  handled  perfectly.  Large  hop¬ 
per  takes  them  fast  and  distorter  breaks  them  into  small  portions- 
No  coring  of  tomatoes  necessary  to  obtain  sweet,  palatable  juice. 

•  Users  of  Indiana  Model  "A"  Extractor  obtain  production  of 
75  to  100  gallons  a  minute  from  "hot-break"  stock. 


Profits  Are  Timid 

in  the  presence  of  inefficient  methods. 

•  The  need  of  today's  canner  is  efficient  production — pro¬ 
duction  equipment  and  methods  that  eliminate  waste  of 
product,  waste  of  production  hours,  and  unnecessary  labor 
costs.  The  battle  for  profits  must  be  won  in  the  production 
lines.  Equip  with  Langsenkamp  production  units. 


COMPLETE 

•  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Tank  avoids  pre-breaking 
and  pumping,  protects  product  from  enzymic  action 
and  preserves  vitamin  values.  Increases  yield  and 
flavor.  Releases  practically  all  pectin  from  skins  and 
seed. 


•  Indiana  Extractors  the  choice  of  juice 
packers  because  they  decrease  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  supply  increased  volume, 
obtain  increased  yield  and  eliminate 
expensive  operations.  Produce  juice 
of  high  quality — fine  color  and  flavor 
testing  higher  for  ascorbic  acid  (Vita¬ 
min  C)  and  lower  in  oxygen  content. 


Continuous  juice  heat¬ 
ing  tanks,  single  tank  mul¬ 
tiple  tank  construction, 
made  of  heavy  stainless, 
steel,  correctly  fabricated 
and  completely  equipped. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

** Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 


the  TAPER  TIP  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  sood  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimmins. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  closging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

fFe  uMuld  like  to  ieU  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houae” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


^■yTRACTIVELY  cOLOR^^ 

0ruf4mdCt*eaiion<i 


CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Steadily  Heightened  Tempo  in  the  Canned 
Foods  Market  Seems  Inevitable  —  Future 
Market  Not  Yet  “Open” — Stocks  of  Corn, 
Cherries  and  Peas — Tomato  Canners  Like  a 
Variety  in  Prices. 

“they’re  off!”  —  A  racetrack 
cry  that  some  of  you  may  have 
heard,  but  with  no  reference  to 
that  sport  in  this  instance.  We 
mean  demand  for  and  the  prices 
of  canned  foods.  The  market  is 
seething  and  boiling  even  now,  as 
the  scramble  is  on  for  the  small 
remaining  spot  stocks  of  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds,  and  despite  mar¬ 
ket  reporters’  assertions  that  this 
week  there  was  a  lull  in  buying. 
And  it  will  grow  rapidly  worse 
from  now  on. 

This  makes  the  reporting  of 
canned  foods  prices  (the  market) 
very  difficult,  and  forces  us  to  re¬ 
port  many  prices  as  “nominal.” 
That  is  all  that  can  be  said  about 
today’s  prices  on  many  items.  We 
had  gone  to  the  limit  of  quoting 
low  and  high  prices,  on  the  same 
item,  as  70c  to  90c,  for  in  fact  quo¬ 
tations  showed  as  great  variance 
as  that,  but  that  is  not  good  mar¬ 
ket  reporting,  and  we  do  not  like 
to  do  it  that  way.  So  we  quote  the 
market  as  it  is  “nominal”  i.e.,  the 
price  agreed  upon  between  buyer 
and  seller  when  the  buyer  willing 
to  sell  is  found.  We  have  had  com¬ 
plaints  about  this  absence  of 
definite  prices,  but  what  can  we  do? 

There  were  not  many  price 
changes  found  in  the  various  items 
"his  week,  but  all  of  such  were  up¬ 
wards,  and  it  is  not  a  mere  figure 
f  speech  to  say  that  the  brokers 
re  finding  no  difficulty  in  getting 
ifers  to  buy,  but  great  difficulty 
1  finding  canners  willing  to  sell,  in 
act  canners  who  have  anything  to 
ell.  This  entire  Tri-State  region 
s  cleaned  down  further  than  you 
light  think,  and  other  regions  of 
le  country  are  rapidly  getting  into 
le  same  condition,  as  the  market 
iports  following  this  show.  As 
et  the  heavy  buying  of  the 
rovernment,  for  its  armed  forces 
-and  its  work  forces,  too —  has 


not  well  begun.  As  we  predicted, 
this  aid  to  our  fellow  democracies 
would  include  foods  as  well  as 
armaments,  etc.,  and  now  we  see 
that  this  is  so.  The  purchase  of 
60,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  to 
go  to  Britain,  if  reports  are  true, 
would  seem  to  be  a  big  order;  but 
is  it?  Not  for  the  vacancy  it  has 
to  help  fill.  A  week  ago  in  its  mar¬ 
ket  letter  to  their  customers  and 
brokers  the  Charles  G.  Summers, 
Jr.,  Inc.,  firm,  canners  at  New 
Freedom,  Pa.,  said :  “Thirteen  more 
items  sold  out  and  off  the  list.” 
And  they  add  that  very  few  sum¬ 
mer  packed  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
are  now  left.  The  condition  is  real, 
and  as  the  supply  dwindles  the 
market  will  boil  the  harder. 

The  salient  feature  of  this  week 
is  the  increasing  labor  troubles! 

FUTURES  —  As  we  have  before 
warned  you,  unless  you  cover  your¬ 
self  against  every  contingency,  any 
canned  foods  futures,  to  be  packed 
out  of  the  1941  crops,  represent  a 
great  risk.  We  understand  that 
more  canners  have  opened  up  their 
future  books,  but  that  does  not 
mean  a  free  acceptance  of  futures 
by  the  canners.  The  Government 
“intention  to  plant”  crop  reports 
seem  to  indicate  a  very  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  acreages,  as  you 
will  find  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
and  you  may  be  inclined  to  figure 
the  packs  from  the  “average” 
yields ;  but  there  is  more  than  that 
to  it  this  time.  It  is  going  to  cost 
the  growers  more  to  plant  and  to 
harvest  those  crops,  if  they  can  get 
the  help  at  all,  because  of  the  big 
wages  to  be  made  by  men  and 
women  in  defense  plants ;  and  have 
you  noted  that  on  the  Coast  one 
cannery  labor  organization  is  out 
for  a  minimum  of  60c  per  hour  for 
cannery  work?  These  labor  agi¬ 
tators  are  shooting  at  this  canning 
industry  because  they  know  it  is  a 
key  food  industry,  and  you  can 
figure  upon  trouble  from  that 
quarter.  This  is  not  to  worry  you ; 
it  is  merely  to  put  you  on  your 
guard,  and  to  start  you  preparing 
to  meet  such  troubles.  Don’t  wait 
until  they  come  upon  you.  If  the 


buyer  is  willing  to  share  the 
responsibility  with  you,  go  ahead 
and  protect  him  on  his  supply,  as 
far  as  you  can.  He  has  no  right 
to  ask  more  than  this  of  you. 
Play  safe. 

STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS — There 
have  come  thru  to  the  time  of  this 
writing  but  two  statements  of  spot 
holding  as  of  March  1st,  and  they 
are  interesting,  tho  they  represent 
somewhat  of  extremes :  pitted 
cherries,  and  canned  corn.  Cher¬ 
ries,  2s,  521,489  cases ;  10s,  299,207 
cases.  Shipments  during  February, 
2s,  146,921  cases  as  compared  with 
the  ’40  shipments  of  91,942  cases; 
10s,  62,259  cases,  compared  with 
44,023  last  year. 

Corn:  total  stocks  as  of  March 
1st,  5,960,174  cases,  whereas  at  the 
same  time  last  year  there  were 
9,673,119  cases.  Shipments  during 
February,  1,667,111  cases,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,332,166  cases  shipped 
in  February  1940.  From  now  on  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  shipments 
will  increase  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
portions — increased  consumer  de¬ 
mands,  and  Government  require¬ 
ments. 

Come  in  since:  Peas  —  Total 
stocks,  March  1st,  1940,  7,144,963 
cases;  February,  1940,  shipments 
1,562,787  cases.  Total  holdings 
March  1st,  1941,  6,798,168  cases; 
shipments  February,  1941,  2,346,- 
267  cases. 

TOMATO  PRICES  —  The  Canned 
Tomato  Association  started  off 
with  a  bang,  but  “went-out”  ap¬ 
parently  just  as  quickly.  Now  it 
is  making  a  come  back.  It  ought 
to  have  the  full  support  of  all 
tomato  canners,  for  it  can  help 
materially,  as  both  corn  and  peas 
have  proved,  to  say  nothing  of 
salmon  and  some  others.  There 
is  much  life  being  shown  in  the  old 
Association.  Recently  Wilbur  G. 
Carlson  (of  the  Corn  Bureau)  sent 
out  requests  for  tomato  price  sales, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
250  tomato  canners  had  responded. 
That  alone  is  enough  to  make  a 
good,  live  Association,  and  at  small 
individual  cost.  The  results  as  re- 
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ported,  prices  as  of  March  1st,  are 
interesting.  Here  are  some  of  them : 

Average 


Arkansas,  2s,  stds . $  .60 

California,  2s,  ex.  stds . 90 

Connecticut,  2s,  fancy .  1.05 

la-Nebr.,  2s,  ex.  stds . 69 

Illinois,  2s,  ex.  stds . 75 

Indiana,  2s,  ex.  stds . 76 

Kentucky,  2s,  ex.  stds . 67^2 

Maryland,  2s,  ex.  stds . 74 

Missouri,  2s,  ex.  stds . 721/^ 

New  York,  2s,  ex.  stds . 76 

New  Jersey,  2s,  ex.  stds . 75 

No.  Carolina,  2s,  stds .  1.30 

Ohio,  2s,  ex.  stds . 74 

Penna.,  2s,  ex.  stds . 72 

Tennessee,  2s,  stds . 61 

Utah,  2s,  ex.  stds . 85 

Virginia,  2s,  ex.  stds . 621/2 

Wisconsin,  2s,  ex.  stds . 75 


If  there  is  any  further  argument 
needed  for  a  Canned  Tomato  As¬ 
sociation  we  do  not  know  what  it 
could  be.  The  buyers  as  well  as 
the  canners  ought  to  welcome  more 
uniformity  in  prices,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  the  tomato  canners  surely 
need  it. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Shortages  and  Expected  Exports — ^Tomatoes 
Taken  —  Prices  Rising  —  Tri-States  About 
Out  of  Peas — Demand  for  Corn  Eased  Off — 
Spinach  Scarce  —  Spot  Beans  Limited  — 
Future  Beet  Prices — Citrus  Firmer — More 

Interest  in  Fruits — Lenten  Demand 
for  Fish  Heavy. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  March  13,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — With  shortages 
becoming  apparent  on  a  number  of 
lines  and  indicated  heavy  exports 
of  canned  foods  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  offing,  the  markets  generally 
have  shown  strength  during  the 
current  week.  Demand  from  the 
jobbing  trade  has  eased  off  a  little 
this  week,  but  this  is  not  regarded 
as  anything  but  a  breathing  spell, 
permitting  distributors  and  can¬ 
ners  to  take  stock  to  decide  what  is 
in  store  for  them  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  marketing  season  on 
1940  packs.  Canners  are  showing 
a  little  more  disposition  to  quote 
futures,  but  many  packers  remain 
reluctant  to  “go  out  on  a  limb” 
and  apparently  are  convinced  that 
they  do  not  stand  to  lose  anything, 
in  either  volume  or  price,  by  being 


more  than  usually  deliberate  in 
deciding  upon  their  selling  prices 
this  year. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  a  block  of 
60,000  cases  of  standard  tomatoes 
reported  booked  already  for  Eng¬ 
land,  and  expectations  of  a  broad 
buying  movement  of  other  canned 
foods  for  shipment  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  passage  of  the  lend-lease 
bill  promises  to  inject  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  into  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  this  year.  Hence,  distributors 
are  still  further  liberalizing  their 
inventory  policies  and  are  expected 
to  cleanup  carryover  stocks  of  1940 
packs  held  by  canners,  in  addition 
to  placing  more  substantial  orders 
for  futures. 

TOMATOES  —  Rather  heavy  buy¬ 
ing  of  No.  21/2S  in  both  standards 
and  extra  standards  has  just  about 
cleaned  up  offerings  of  this  size  in 
the  Tri-States  area,  and  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  firm  up  on  remaining  hold¬ 
ings.  With  standards  generally 
95c,  canners  are  talking  a  $1  mar¬ 
ket,  and  such  a  development  would 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  jobbers. 
Standard  2s  are  generally  firm  at 
65c  at  canneries,  and  10s  are  not 
available  in  any  volume  under 
$2.75.  On  extra  standards,  2s  are 
generally  held  at  70c,  with  2V2S 
at  $1.05  and  10s  at  $3  and  up¬ 
wards,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Reports 
in  the  trade  here  indicate  that  it  is 
expected  that  canners  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  increase  tomato  plant¬ 
ings  this  year  to  provide  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  export  surplus  for  Great 
Britain,  but  there  has  been  nothing 
official  as  to  this  as  yet. 

PEAS  —  Carryover  stocks  are 
cleaning  up  steadily,  and  buyers 
are  showing  much  interest  in 
futures,  notwithstanding  reports 
that  acreage  will  be  substantially 
increased  in  some  areas  this  year. 
In  the  South,  there  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  standards  at  prices 
ranging  80c  to  90c  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery,  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  Alaskas.  On  extra  standards, 
the  market  ranges  95c  to  $1  with 
most  sellers.  On  sweets,  standard 
ungraded  are  offering  at  85c  to  90c, 
with  extra  standards  at  95c  for  4- 
sieve  and  $1,021/2  for  3-sieve. 
Fancy  New  York  State  peas  are 
well  cleaned  up,  and  prices  are 
largely  nominal. 


CORN — Demand  has  eased  off  a 
little  on  corn  this  week,  but  prices 
continue  to  hold  in  good  shape. 
Standard  crushed  is  held  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  75c  by  most  sellers  in  the 
South,  although  721/2C  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  worked  in  some  instances. 
On  extra  standard,  prices  range 
80c  to  85c,  as  to  seller,  while  fancy 
corn  is  generally  97l^c  to  $1,  as  to 
brand. 

SPINACH — Holdings  of  Southern 
canners  are  reported  near  the  van¬ 
ishing  point,  and  prices  are  strong. 
Standard  2s  are  quoted  out  at  75c 
by  most  packers,  with  21/2S  at  95c 
and  10s  at  $3.25  to  $3.50,  while  on 
fancy  bottom  this  week  is  80c  on 
2s,  $1  on  21/2S,  and  $3.50-$3.75 
for  10s. 

BEANS  —  Holdings  of  stringless 
beans  are  also  extremely  limited, 
and  prices  show  continued  strength. 
On  standard  cut  beans,  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  firmed  to  80c  minimum 
with  most  canners,  with  a  few  lots 
still  around  at  while  on  10s 

the  market  is  firm  at  $3.50  and 
upwards.  Extra  standards  are  gen¬ 
erally  quoted  at  95c,  with  10s  at 
$6,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

NEW  BEETS  OFFERED  —  Opening 
prices  on  Northwest  fancy  beets 
were  named  by  several  sellers  this 
week.  On  fancy  sliced,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  quoted  at  45c  for  8-ounce 
diced  and  57V2C  for  sliced,  while 
on  No.  2s,  petite  are  listed  at  $1.60, 
tiny  whole  at  $1.40,  and  baby  whole 
at  $1.30.  On  medium  sliced  2s, 
$1.05  is  quoted,  with  the  diced  at 
80c.  No.  10s  are  listed  as  follows : 
Tiny  whole,  $7 ;  baby  whole,  $6.75 ; 
ruby  whole,  $5.25 ;  medium  whole, 
$4.75;  sliced,  $3.85;  diced,  $3.10; 
Julienne,  $3.10,  all  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries. 

CITRUS — With  the  S.  M.  A.  boost¬ 
ing  its  offered  price  for  relief  cit¬ 
rus  for  juice  canning  in  Florida, 
the  market  is  taking  on  additional 
firmness,  and  current  reports  indi¬ 
cate  further  advances  for  the 
canned  product.  Unsweetened  juice 
in  2s  is  now  strong  at  55c  mini¬ 
mum,  with  the  46-ounce  at  $1.20, 
while  the  sweetened  holds  at  57^2- 
60c  and  $1.27-$1.30,  respectively. 
On  fancy  segments,  canners  post 
2s  at  75c.  Orange  juice,  sweetened, 
is  now  quoted  at  80c  on  2s  and 
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$1.85  on  the  46-ounce,  while 
blended  orange  and  grapefruit 
juice  is  listed  at  70c  for  2s  and 
$1.60  for  the  46-ounce.  In  Texas, 
canners  are  quoting  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice,  2s,  at  53c  to  55c, 
with  the  sweetened  at  551/2-57 '/oc, 
f .  o.  b.  canneries. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Buyers  are 
showing  more  interest  in  cling 
peaches  for  coast  shipment  this 
week,  and  the  market  is  still  a 
rising  one.  Choice  21/2S  halves  are 
firmly  held  at  $1.30  on  the  coast, 
with  sliced  at  $1.35  with  most 
sellers,  while  on  standards  halves 
are  held  at  $1.20,  and  sliced  gen¬ 
erally  at  $1.22i/^-$1.25.  With  a 
few  concessions  coming  through  on 
’cots,  buyers  are  showing  more  in¬ 
terest  in  this  item.  Pears  and  cher¬ 
ries  are  strong  on  the  Coast,  and 
fruit  cocktail  and  fruits-for-salad 
are  also  doing  well,  as  is  the  case 
with  pineapple. 

SALMON  SHORT — With  stocks  of 
all  grades  of  salmon  in  canners’ 
hands  down  to  a  low  of  458,693 
cases  on  February  28,  and  con¬ 
tinued  export  demand  supporting 
the  Seattle  market,  buyers  are 
picking  up  odd  lots  of  fancy  reds 
and  Columbia  River  Chinooks 
wherever  available.  It  is  expected 
that  the  lend-lease  program  will 
call  for  substantially  increased  ex¬ 
ports  of  salmon  to  England  during 
the  coming  season,  and  heavy  ad¬ 
vance  buying  by  the  domestic  trade 
is  looked  for,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  serious  labor 
troubles  seem  to  hamper  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Alaska  canners  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  extent.  Last  season,  it 


will  be  recalled,  labor  difficulties 
reached  the  point  where  some  can¬ 
neries  in  Alaska  were  unable  to 
operate  at  all. 

OTHER  FISH — Lenten  demand  is 
moving  out  distributors’  stocks  of 
sardines,  tuna,  shrimp,  crabmeat, 
lobster,  and  oysters  in  good  vol¬ 
ume,  and  jobbers  are  confronted 
with  higher  replacement  costs  on 
all  these  items.  Stocks  of  shrimp 
held  by  Gulf  canners  are  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  prices  continue  to  firm  up. 
Tuna  is  in  good  demand  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  California,  notwith¬ 
standing  recent  price  boosts,  and 
California  sardines  are  also  mov¬ 
ing  better  as  a  result  of  the  marked 
shortage  of  Maine  pack. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Preparation  of  the  Income  Tax  Slows  Up 
Business — Drive  On  to  Buy  2 Vis  Toma¬ 
toes — Trouble  Getting  Tomato  Acreage — 
Corn  Prices  Very  Firm — Scarcity  of  Alaska 
Pea  Seed  Shows  Profit  Over  Cost — Beans 
Well  Sold  as  Futures — Spinach  in  Trouble — 
Early  Sellers  of  Citrus  Products  in  Muddle — 
Seeking  to  Restrain  the  “Octopus.” 

By  “IHinois” 

Chicago,  March  13,  1941. 

THE  WEATHER  —  Everyone  you 
talk  to  thinks  an  early  Spring  will 
prevail  throughout  the  Middlewest 
and  conditions  the  past  week  or 
two  seem  to  support  that  thought. 
One  jokester  remarked  yesterday 
— “Sure  it’s  going  to  be  an  early 
Spring,  haven’t  you  seen  the  Bock 
Beer  advertisements?” 


GENERAL  MARKET  —  Everyone 
has  been  so  busy  preparing  their 
Income  and  Defense  Tax  Returns 
that  actual  buying  has  slowed  up 
some,  at  least  it  seems  that  way  to 
your  Reporter  who,  in  his  weekly 
rounds,  found  quite  a  number  of 
buyers  and  brokers  delving  into  the 
intricacies  of  those  tax  reports. 

The  price  structure  continues 
firm.  Scarcity  of  many  items  con¬ 
tinues  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  situation. 

TOMATOES  —  Hope  springs  eter¬ 
nal  in  the  breast  of  the  tomato 
canner.  Recently  the  National 
Canners  Association,  division  of 
statistics,  issued  the  report  on 
stocks  and  shipments  of  tomatoes 
as  of  February  1st.  While  tomatoes 
in  canners  hands  as  of  that  date 
were  a  little  heavier  than  a  year 
ago,  the  significant  part  was — ^from 
July  1st  to  February  1st,  ship¬ 
ments  actually  ran  some  two  mil¬ 
lion  cases  ahead. 

No.  21/^  tin  standard  tomatoes 
throughout  Indiana  and  adjoining 
States  are  in  demand.  Most  can¬ 
ners  have  marked  their  prices  up 
to  87V2C  and  90c  f.o.b.  factory. 
Some  business  has  been  recorded, 
it  is  said,  on  the  former  level.  No. 
2  standards  have  not  been  wanted 
in  any  big  way.  60c  factory  seems 
to  be  the  low  with  most  holders 
insisting  upon  62i/^c  factory.  No. 
10s  are'  daily  getting  in  smaller 
supply  with  the  range  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  $2.75  to  $3.00  for  standards 
and  $3.25  and  upward  for  the  extra 
standard.  One  lot  of  No.  10  fancy 
was  offered  at  $4.25  factory. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 
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In  futures,  tomatoes  seem  to  be 
lagging  behind  peas,  corn  and  other 
vegetable  items,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  tomato  canners  are  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  securing  acreage 
and  are  all  fearful  of  the  labor 
problem  the  coming  season. 

CORN  —  The  market  continues 
edging  upward.  No.  2  standard 
cream  style  white  as  well  as  yellow 
is  firmly  held  at  80c  factory.  No. 
2  whole  kernel  yellow  has  come  in 
for  greater  attention  with  $1.00  to 
$1.05  factory,  the  market  on  fancy 
grade. 

Most  of  the  larger  corn  canners 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa  have  not  en¬ 
tered  the  future  market  as  yet. 
Some  undercover  business  has  been 
recorded,  so  it  is  reported.  Con¬ 
fidential  prices  are  claimed  to  be 
on  buyer’s  desks. 

PEAS — If  favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  continue,  it  won’t  be  long 
now  before  seeding  operations  will 
start.  Alaska  pea  seed  is  not 
plentiful  and  can  be  sold  today  at 
a  nice  profit  over  the  contract  basis 
of  last  year. 

Spot  peas  are  cleaning  up  in  good 
shape.  Standard  early  Junes  are 
scarce.  Better  inquiry  has  been 
noted  on  standard  No.  3  Alaskas 
as  well  as  extra  standard  No.  3 
Alaskas. 

Some  heavy  bookings  in  futures 
have  been  recorded,  particularly 
on  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  2 
Alaskas.  Canners  of  No.  10  tins 
have  found  a  ready  reception  from 
the  trade,  particularly  when  prices 
were  in  line  with  the  1940  opening. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  The 
market  is  so-so.  Spots  are  in  nar¬ 
row  supply  and  most  canners  have 
booked  about  all  the  futures  they 
want  to  take  on  at  this  early  date. 
Standard  cut  green  beans  are  ob¬ 
tainable  in  a  limited  way  at  75c 
Wisconsin  factory.  Standard  wax 
beans  are  not  to  be  had  and  even 
extra  standard  wax  are  difficult  to 
locate. 

SPINACH  —  California  canners 
are  sure  in  the  “dumps”  and  those 
who  booked  early  contracts  are 
doubtful  if  they  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
liver  in  full.  The  season  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  is  late  and 
there  has  been  little  spring  packing 
in  those  States.  The  market  is  firm 


with  Ozarks  the  only  basis  of  sup¬ 
ply  quoting:  No.  2  tin  Arkansas 
spinach,  65c  factory;  No.  21/4  tin 
Arkansas  spinach,  85c  factory ; 
No.  10  tin  Arkansas  spinach,  $3 
factory. 

SAUERKRAUT  -  CARROTS — Routine 
buying  prevails  on  both  items. 
Market  structure  is  one  of 
strength.  Kraut  canners  seem 
secure  in  the  thought  that  higher 
levels  will  soon  rule.  Wisconsin 
carrot  canners  are  well  sold  out. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — Much  talk  has  been  going 
around  the  market  over  canners 
both  in  Florida  as  well  as  Texas 
who  are  not  delivering  early  con¬ 
tracts.  It  seems  those  sales  were 
based  on  low-priced  oranges  as 
well  as  grapefruit  and  to  pack  at 
today’s  levels  for  fresh  fruit,  would 
mean  that  the  canner  would  take  a 
severe  loss.  Just  how  it  is  going  to 
work  out,  no  one  seems  to  know. 
Meanwhile,,  the  market  is  firm, 
offerings  in  grapefruit  juice  from 
Texas  limited  and  Florida  is  about 
the  only  basis  of  supply  with  55c  to 
57i/4c  noted  on  No.  2  grapefruit 
natural  juice.  Segments  maintain 
their  continued  good  position  at 
75c. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  No.  21/^ 
choice  yellow  cling  peaches  are 
now  $1.27V2  Coast  with  choice 
sliced  $1.30.  Apricots  have  not 
been  in  much  demand.  Some  re¬ 
ports  that  apricot  trees  have  quite 
a  little  dry  rot  due  to  the  extreme 
rainfall. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS”  —  The  indepen¬ 
dent  grocery  trade  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  suggestion  made  by 
thrqe  members  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  which  calls  for 
regulation  by  legislation  of  the  big 
grocery  chains.  It  is  a  significant 
move  and  shows  that  progress  is 
being  made  against  the  “octopus,” 
which  all  admit  is  destroying  inde¬ 
pendent  initiative. 

One  of  the  recommendations  was 
that  regulation  be  through  some 
form  of  legislation  whereby  the 
small  independent  man  can  com¬ 
pete  alongside  of  the  “octopus.” 
Part  of  the  aim  is  to  provide  for 
Cease  and  Desist  orders  similar  to 
the  power  placed  in  the  hands  of 


the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  producers  among  the  farmers 
but  also  the  independent  trade  in 
general.  Under  the  present  laws, 
the  “octopus”  has  been  able  to  do 
much  as  they  pleased  and  the  way 
it  has  increased  its  control  over 
retail  grocery  business,  is  well 
known. 

If  you  haven’t  written  Senator 
James  E.  Murray,  Senate  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  do  it  now  and 
outline  to  him  the  evils  that  have 
been  developed  by  the  “octopus.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Here  Comes  the  Sun — Cianinni  Report  on 
Exports — Active  Demand  for  Fruits — New 
Prices  on  Pineapple  Juice  —  Future  Bean 
Prices  —  Question  As  to  Deliveries  on 

Spinach — Less  Than  Half  Million  Cases 
Salmon — ^Tuna  Firmer. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  March  13,  1941. 

REJOICING  —  California  has  been 
passing  out  the  cigars  during 
the  week,  the  occasion  being  the 
arrival  of  a  little  sun.  At  this 
writing  there  has  been  a  full  week 
without  rain,  the  longest  respite 
since  mid-December,  and  long-de¬ 
layed  farm  activities  are  getting 
under  way.  Considerable  damage 
has  been  done  early  crops  but  this 
will  be  offset  by  the  benefits  to 
come  later. 

EXPORTS  —  Canners  are  giving 
careful  attention  to  a  report  of  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  California 
fruit  industry,  prepared  by  S.  W. 
Shear,  Sidney  Hoos  and  H.  R. 
Wellman,  of  the  Gianinni  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
the  University  of  California.  These 
experts  point  out  that  since  April, 
1940,  there  has  been  an  almost 
complete  cessation  of  exports  of 
fruit  to  Europe,  except  for  a  re¬ 
duced  movement  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  June.  They  further 
point  out  that  this  falling  off  in 
export  trade  will  greatly  affect 
California  fruit  industries,  since 
the  fruit  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  largely  concentrated  here. 
“In  recent  years,”  they  state, 
“nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  gross 
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income  from  farm  products  in 
California  has  come  from  the  sale 
of  fruit.  For  the  United  States, 
as  a  whole,  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  gross  farm  income  has  come 
from  the  sale  of  fruit.  Since  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  produced  an  average  of 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  national 
fruit  crop  and  has  only  a  little  over 
five  per  cent  of  the  population, 
enormous  quantities  of  fruit  have 
been  shipped  from  the  State  both 
to  eastern  and  foreign  markets.” 
The  significance  of  the  loss  of  the 
European  market  to  the  California 
fruit  industry  may  be  realized,  the 
University  experts  state,  when  it 
is  considered  that  California  for¬ 
merly  shipped  to  Europe  alone  an 
annual  average  of  800,000  tons 
(fresh  equivalent)  of  fruits  in  all 
forms  —  fresh,  dried  and  canned, 
with  at  least  190,000  acres  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  this  volume  of 
exports.  The  authors  of  the  report 
suggest  that  the  domestic  demand 
for  fruit  products  occasioned  by 
the  defense  program  and  increased 
purchasing  power  may  tend  to  off¬ 
set  the  effects  of  the  reduced  ex¬ 
port  demand.  Belief  is  expressed, 
however,  that  the  California  fruit 
industry  faces  some  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  of  readjustment  in  production 
and  marketing  during  the  next  few 
years. 

FRUITS  —  The  spot  canned  fruit 
market  continues  fairly  active  and 
sales  of  certain  items  are  being 
made  at  higher  prices  than  have 
been  prevailing  generally.  Seconds 
and  Water  peaches  are  a  little 
higher  than  they  have  been,  sales 
having  been  made  respectively  at 
$1,121/2  and  $1,071/2  for  No.  21/2S. 
Likewise,  choice  apricots  have  sold 


at  $2.10  in  this  size,  an  increase 
of  5  cents  in  some  lists. 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE  —  Packers  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  juice  have 
come  out  with  a  new  list  of  prices 
on  all  items.  The  new  list  is  as 
follows:  Buffet,  521/2  cents;  No. 
211  cylinder,  771/4  cents;  No.  2  tall, 
$1,071/2;  No.  21/2S,  $1,521/2;  47-oz. 
tall  cylinder,  $2,471/2,  and  No.  10, 
$5.00.  Some  packers  are  quite 
closely  sold  up  on  juice  and  are 
booking  business  subject  to  deliv¬ 
ery  when  available.  The  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corporation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  only  the  No.  211 
cylinder  and  No.  21/2  ready  for 
prompt  shipment,  but  is  taking 
business  on  all  sizes  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  deliveries  will  soon 
be  possible.  Packers  have  not 
announced  the  size  of  the  juice 
pack  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 
1940,  but  the  pack  of  fruit  for  this 
period  amounted  to  10,998,956 
cases.  This  was  larger  than  the 
pack  for  the  previous  year. 


nic,  95  cents,  and  No.  2  tall,  $1.55; 
Early  Garden  Whole,  Picnic,  80 
cents;  No.  303,  $1.05;  No.  2  tall, 
$1,171/2,  and  No.  10,  $5.25.  Fancy 
Cut,  Picnic,  70  cents;  No.  303,  921/4 
cents;  No.  2  tall,  $1.05,  and  No.  10, 
$5.00. 

SPINACH — Wholesalers  who  have 
placed  orders  for  1941  spring  pack 
spinach  at  the  very  low  prices 
quoted  by  some  interests  a  few 
weeks  ago  are  commencing  to  ex¬ 
press  doubt  that  these  will  be  filled 
in  full.  With  the  new  season  but  a 
month  away  they  are  back  in  the 
spot  market  picking  up  lots  at  well 
above  the  new  pack  contract  price. 
For  example,  one  distributor  has 
been  buying  spot  No.  214  spinach 
at  $1.10  and  $1.15,  despite  the  fact 
he  has  contracted  for  deliveries  of 
new  pack  at  95  cents.  For  No.  10 
he  is  paying  $3.40  for  spot,  al¬ 
though  new  pack  is  supposed  to  be 
coming  his  way  in  a  few  weeks  at 
$2.75. 


BEANS — Tentative  opening  prices 
on  Utah  pack  and  Pacific  North¬ 
west  pack  of  canned  green  beans 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation.  Utah 
pack  stringless  beans  under  the 
Del  Monte  label  are  priced  as  fol¬ 
lows:  No.  1  sieve,  whole.  Picnic, 
95  cents,  and  No.  2  tall,  $1.55. 
Early  Garden,  whole.  Picnic,  80 
cents;  No.  303,  $1.05;  No.  2  tall, 
$1,171/4.  and  No.  10,  $5.25.  Fancy 
Cut,  Picnic,  70  cents;  No.  303, 
92^2  cents;  No.  2  tall,  $1.05,  and 
No.  10,  $5.00.  Northwest  pack 
under  Del  Monte  label  are  quoted 
as  follows:  Asparagus  Style,  No. 
303,  $1.35 ;  No.  1  Sieve,  whole,  Pic¬ 


FISH  —  The  canned  fish  market 
continues  fairly  active,  with  prices 
firmly  maintained.  Unsold  stocks 
of  canned  salmon  in  the  hands  of 
packers  amounted  to  458,693  cases 
on  February  28,  compared  with 
1,490,153  cases  on  February  29, 
1940.  Little  is  available  other 
than  Alaska  reds  and  pinks. 


TUNA — Tuna  prices  have  firmed 
somewhat  with  the  announcement 
that  the  tuna  fishing  fleet  has  been 
greatly  reduced  through  navy  pa¬ 
trol  vessel  purchases.  Only  about 
50  boats  will  fish  in  Mexican 
waters  this  season,  as  against  80 
last  year. 


i  CORRUGATED  •  SOLID  FIBRE 

I  BOXES 

j  for  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

j  by  Truck  or  Carload 

)  Phone :  Curtis  0270 

I  THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

!  East  Brooklyn  P.  O.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


hVrite  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Showing  Up  —  Indications  for  a 
Spring  Pack  of  Shrimp  Not  Good — Oyster 
Pack  Below  Normal  —  Weather  Hampers 
Crab  Meat  Production. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  13,  1941. 

SHRIMP  —  With  the  advent  of 
spring  and  warmer  weather, 
shrimp  are  showing  up  in  the  Gulf 
coast,  and  with  calm,  fair  weather, 
the  shrimpers  will  be  able  to  get 
out  in  the  Gulf  to  fish. 

For  the  last  three  days  it  has 
been  cloudy  and  stormy,  with  some 
rain,  which  has  kept  the  trawl 
boats  tied  up  to  the  docks,  as  the 
Gulf  was  too  rough. 

The  shrimp  boats  are  mostly 
from  25  to  40  feet  long,  which  are 
too  small  to  venture  into  the  Gulf 
when  it  is  any  way  rough,  and  high 
winds  never  fail  to  make  the 
waters  in  the  Gulf  rough. 

This  being  the  case,  shrimp 
boats  can  only  work  in  the  Gulf  in 
ideal  clear  calm  weather,  and  they 
run  into  the  Bay  at  the  appearance 
of  any  high  winds  from  the  South¬ 
east,  which  always  cause  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  Gulf. 

Unless  the  shrimp  in  the  Gulf 
show  up  mighty  plentiful  this 
spring,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  any  canning  of  shrimp,  because 
it  involves  considerable  overhead 
to  operate  a  cannery,  and  then  too 
the  shrimpers  and  the  plant  labor 
will  have  to  earn  sufficient  money 
to  warrant  them  to  stick  to  it, 
otherwise  these  men  would  quit 
and  go  to  work  in  other  industries. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  seafood  can¬ 
neries  will  shut  down  as  soon  as 
the  oyster  season  is  over  with. 

There  are  a  few  shrimp  being 
canned  now  in  conjunction  with 
the  oyster  pack,  which  is  being 
handled  with  practically  no  addi¬ 
tional  overhead. 

The  shrimp  in  the  Gulf  easily 
class  as  large,  and  in  another  two 
weeks  they  will  class  as  jumbo. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.25  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters 
in  Alabama  is  moving  along  slowly, 
the  factories  operating  about  half 
time,  due  to  all  the  oysters  having 
to  be  caught  with  tongs  and  no 
dredging  is  allowed. 

The  canning  of  oysters  is  mov¬ 
ing  fairly  well  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  but  even  in  these  two 
States  it  is  doubtful  if  the  factories 
will  be  able  to  turn  out  a  normal 
pack. 

Oysters  are  in  fine  shape,  being 
plump  and  fat  and  a  first  class 
quality  pack  is  being  turned  out. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.05  per  dozen  for  4  ounce;  $1.10 
for  5  ounce;  $2  for  8  ounce,  and 
$2.10  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRABMEAT  —  The  production  of 
crabmeat  has  been  handicapped  the 
last  three  days  on  account  of 
stormy  weather,  but  we  have  a 
bright  sunny  day  today,  and  if  it 
continues  to  be  fair,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crabmeat  will  pick  up. 

No  processed  canning  of  crab¬ 
meat  is  going  on  at  present,  due  to 
crabs  not  being  plentiful  enough 
as  yet,  but  as  soon  as  warmer 
weather  sets  in,  crabs  will  be  more 
plentiful  and  the  processing  of 
crabmeat  will  take  place. 

The  price  of  fresh  crabmeat, 
packed  in  ice  is  40c  per  pound  for 
the  white  and  30c  for  the  claw, 
f.  0.  b.  shipping  point. 

ALABAMA  ALUMINUM  TO  BE  READY 
APRIL  1st 

On  April  1st  power  will  be  turned  on 
at  the  Reynolds  Metals  Company,  alum¬ 
ina  reduction  plant  at  Lister,  Ala.,  start¬ 
ing  the  first  independent  aluminum 
plant  in  the  nation.  R.  S.  Reynolds, 
president  of  the  Reynolds  Metals  Com¬ 
pany,  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
new  plant  March  5th  and  declared  his 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  made  since 
the  breaking  of  ground  on  November  1st. 
The  Lister  properties  of  the  Reynolds 
Company  will  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  forty  million  pounds  of  aluminum 
ingot  by  July  1st  when  the  plant  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  full  operation. 

“Forty  million  pounds  of  ingot  alumi¬ 
num  from  Lister  and  sixty  million 
pounds  through  our  Bonneville  plant, 
added  to  the  six  hundred  and  ninety  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  estimated  to  be  available  in 
July  through  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  will  not  only  take  care  of  our 
increased  defense  requirements  but  will 
be  sufficient  to  supply  civilian  needs  as 
well,”  said  Richard  S.  Reynolds,  Sr., 
President. 


CHAIN  TAXES  OPPOSED 

Chain  store  taxes  hamper  interstate 
commerce  at  the  expense  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  and  belong  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  with  other,  more  familiar  types  of 
trade  barriers,  according  to  a  survey 
completed  by  Economics  Statistics,  Inc. 

This  belief  was  expressed  by  87  per 
cent  of  the  state  and  tax  group  officials 
and  prominent  finance,  marketing  and 
economics  professors,  including  R.  S. 
Alexander  of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Business;  Harvey  W.  Peck, 
economics  professor  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Rodney  L.  Mott,  director. 
School  of  Social  Sciences  at  Colgate 
University. 

“The  most  significant  way  in  which 
chain  store  taxes  operate  to  handicap 
interstate  trade,”  said  Professor  Alex¬ 
ander,  “seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they  prevent  retailing  from  being 
carried  on  on  an  interstate  basis.”  Point¬ 
ing  out  that  chains  promote  uniformity 
of  retail  operation,  he  said  that  “by 
preventing  retailing  from  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  interstate  basis  the  states 
handicap  manufacturers  in  their  attempt 
to  distribute  their  products  on  a  national 
basis.” 

Professor  Peck  declared  that  chain 
store  taxes  “tend  to  penalize  inter¬ 
regional  trade  and  to  subsidize  the  forms 
of  enterprise  that  rely  more  on  local 
production.  In  this  way  a  tax  on  chain 
stores  is  the  equivalent  of  a  protective 
tariff.  It  penalizes  large-scale,  efficient 
organization,  diminishes  interregional 
trade,  hampers  regional  specialization, 
and  thus  violates  the  ‘law  of  comparative 
advantages’  which  makes  for  abundant 
and  cheap  commodities  for  the  consumer.” 

Lyman  S.  Logan,  vice-president  of  the 
research  organization,  said  replies 
pointed  out  that  trade  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  chain  store  taxes  adversely 
affect  agricultural  and  industrial  pro¬ 
ducers  as  well  as  consumers  and,  in  some 
cases,  were  branded  as  impediments  to 
national  defense. 


MAILLIARD  DIRECTOR  AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT  LINES 

J.  W.  Mailliard,  Jr.,  of  the  pioneer 
food  commission  firm  of  Mailliard  & 
Schmiedell,  230  California  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  President  Lines,  taking  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Gibbs  McAdoo. 

UNITED  GROCERS  HOLD  CONVENTION 

The  annual  convention  of  United  Gro¬ 
cers,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  the  organization 
headquarters.  Sixth  and  Townsend  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March  9  and  10. 
Problems  of  purchasing,  advertising  and 
location  were  discussed  and  delegates 
visited  member  stores  in  this  city.  A 
banquet  and  floor  show  entertainment 
brought  the  conference  to  a  close. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  1.16 

12-oz.  vac .  1.00  1.05 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 — — »  .87  ^2  .95 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  1.05 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  .  5.10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .80  .S2V2 

No.  10  . . .  6.00  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 92%  1.00 

No.  10  .  6.30  5.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 87%  .90 


Central 
Low  High 


1.00  1.05 

.90  .95 

5.00  6.60 

.85  .90 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 

.85  . 

nominal 

.76  . 

nominal 
.95  1.10 

6.25  5.75 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.07% 

1.02% 


nominal 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  I^o.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  28 . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  fO  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


r.  GTS 

V.  ’ole.  No.  2 . 

o.  2%  . 

to.  10  . 

C  l.  No.  2 . . 

-3.  2%  . 

o.  10  . 

S  id.  No.  2 . . 

0.  2%  . 

a.  10  . 

I  d.  No.  2 _ 

J.  10  . 

S  .'String,  No.  2 . 

■  o.  10 . 


f  ;rots 

K  d.  No.  2 . 

0.  10  . 

i'  d.  No.  2 . 

0.  10  . 

!  iS  AND  CARROTS 

i'  No.  2 . 

>  ;cy  No.  2 . 
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1 

2.66 

2.80 

2.70 

2.86 

. 

2.65 

2.70 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.36 

2.66 

2.35 

2.30 

2.36 

2.40 

2.60 

2.70 

2.40 

2.50 

2.40 

2.60 

, . 

2.25 

2.30 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

. 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

....... 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

1.00 

1.06 

.87%  1.15 

1.06 

1.16 

.82% 

.90 

.85  . 

.90 

1.00 

3.76 

4.50 

nominal 

.75 

.80 

.75  .80 

.76 

.85 

3.36 

3.50 

nominal 

3.76 

4.00 

1.15 

1.60 

nominal 

1.60 

1.60 

5.50 

6.00 

nominal 

5.00 

5.60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

4.50 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

.85 

1.25 

.80 

.95 

.85  . 

4.50 

4.75 

nominal 

.75 

.82% 

3.25 

3.40 

nominal 

1.16 

1.50 

nominal 

6.26 

1.00 

nominal 

— 

nominal 

nominal 

.75 

.85 

3.75 

4.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

1.20 

1.36 

1.30 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.26 

6.50 

6.35 

. 

.70 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

5.00 

.62% 

.76 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.25 

3.75 

.67% 

.65 

....... 

.86 

1.60 

.90 

1.26 

1.06 

1.15 

3..35 

4.00 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.92% 

.95 

.80 

3.40 

3.75 

3.25 

.80 

87% 

.80 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

3.65 

4.25 

3.76 

3.36 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.85 

1.20 

3.50 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

.70 

. 

3.10 

.76 

4.60 

.60 

3.25 

4.60 

.80 

3.75 

nominal 

nominal 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.95 

.80 

1.16 

1.06  1.20 

1.10 
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CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  4s. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 


Blackeye,  28.  Soaked. 
10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

SPINACH 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 


1.05 

1.10 

1.10  . 

.97 

nominal 

4.75  6.60 

nominal 

.85  .90 

nominal 

nominal 

.75 

.80 

.80  . 

nominal 

1.00 

1.00  . 

nominal 

.85 

.90 

.90  .95 

4.90 

5.25 

nominal 

.75 

.80 

.80  . 

4.76 

5.00 

nominal 

.72% 

.86 

.70  _ 

1.10  _ 

2.00 

2.35 

2.00  2.35 

.87%  .90 

4.25  4.50 

-Tit. 11 

1  •• 

. 

.52%  .77% 

3.15  4.00 

1.80  1.36 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

1.15  1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07%  1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

1.02%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00  . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

.95  1.02% 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.90  .96 

.85 

.92% 

.97% 

.96  . 

.97%  1.00 

.90  . 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.85  .90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

nominal 

nominal 

5.25 

5.50 

nominal 

nominal 

5.00 

5.25 

nominal 

nominal 

4.26 

4.50 

nominal 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

1.36  1.65 

1.30 

1.45 

1.25  . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.46 

1,10  . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.80 

1.40 

1.20 

1.20  . 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00  . 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.95  1.00 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

.92%  1.06 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.86  .90 

.90 

.90 

.96 

.82%  .90 

.85 

.85 

.95 

.80  .85 

.85 

.85 

.96 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

4.25  4.40 

nominal 

.80  .85 

.86 

.80 

.90 

.62%  . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.26  . 

2.60 

.67%  .65 

.66 

_ _ 

2.60  3.26 

— 

— 

.56 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.80  .90 

.75 

.80 

.86 

.92% 

2.80  3.16 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.65  . 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.76  . 

.72% 

.75 

.86 

.90 

2.60  . 

2.60 

2.76 

2.66 

2.76 

.80  .86 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

1.00  1.10 

.90 

1.05 

1.16 

1.36 

3.60  3.75 

3.00 

3.76 

3.40 

4.10 
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SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 . . . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . - 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . - 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . . 

No.  300  (131A  oz.) . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10  . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.86  .86 

•••••••  ,,,,,,, 

.90  l.lu 
.80  .90 

— 

.80 

1.15 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

4.00 

4.26 

• . 

.87% 

.92% 

1.20 

1.30 

4.25 

Solid 

Pack 

.95 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.16 

1.25 

1.23 

1.35 

1.25 

1.85 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.35 

.45 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.85 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.15 

1.16 

3.25 

3.50 

3.25 

3.75 

3.35 

With 

puree 

.40 

.42% 

.42% 

.62% 

.62% 

.62% 

.67% 

.62% 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.90 

.95 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

2.85 

.4;) 

.50 

.42% 

.45 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.37% 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.70 

2.75 

2.85 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.62% 

.47% 

.52% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

1.45 

1.60 

2.90 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.95 

1.05 

3.40 

3.76 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

2.76 

2.90 

3.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.90 

3.00  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.50 

3.75 

3.26 

3.36 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.80 

.  .76 

3.75 

.  3.26 

No.  2  Std . 

.65 

.72% 

No.  10  . 

2.86 

3.00  _ 

.  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2V2,  Fancy....- .  .  2.10  2.20 


No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

1.60 

7.36 

6.76 

1.70 

7.00 

No.  io'.  Std . 

5.90 

6.00 

BLACKBERRIES 

RfA  Kn  2  . 

1.10 

1.16 

Nft  2  . 

No.  10,  water . 

6.00 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

1.50  1.60 

nominal 

1.50 

1.60 

— 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

.90  1.06 

5.25  . 

.90 

4.60 

1.00 

4.90 

1.35 

5.00 

2.30 

2.15 

2.00 

7.86 

7.26 

6.85 

1.40 

5.25 
2.30 

2.26 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.00 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . — 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

2.20 

7.50 

2.30 

7.76 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

.75  .85 

2.10  2.25 

.80 

2.26 

1.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.55  .60 

1.27%  1.32% 

.55 

1.20 

.60 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

1.25 

6.76 

1.35 

6.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continnad 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  Hisb  Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . .  .  1.36  . 

Choice,  No.  2% _ -  .  .  1.30  1.40 

Std.,  No.  2% _  _  1.17%  1.20 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  .  6.00  5.10 

Choice,  No.  10...................——  .  .  4.90  5.00 

Std.,  No.  10 _ —  .  .  4.16  4.25 

Pie,  No.  10 . .  .  .  4.00  4.25 

Water.  No.  10 . .  .  3.26  3.40 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.36  1.36 

No.  10  . . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.66  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30  1.40 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 


Al.,  IMO,  lU . 

No.  10,  Water.... 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. 


PINEAPPLE  Cuban 

No.  1  Flat . -  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  5.26  . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


.  1.85 

1.90 

.  1.60 

1.75 

.  1.47% 

1.55 

6.25 

.  6.50 

5.80 

.  6.00 

3.50 

.  3.50 

4.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.  .80 

.80 

.  .86 

.80  _  1.30 

i.42% 

.  1.50 

1.70 

4.26  _  6.35 

5.60 

4.26  -  6.76 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz.  . 

No.  10  . . 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.46 

No.  10  - .  7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.80 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 .  1.70 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


. 62% 

.  . 72V.i 

.80  1.07% 

.  .  1.52% 

2.06  2.47% 

4.26  .  .  5.00 


1.60  1.70  .  1.66 

.  7.60  . 

1.66  .  .......  1.66 

.  6.60  .  . 


1.76  .  2.00  2.17% 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  Ib.. 
%  lb. 

%  lb.  — , 


nominal 

2.60 

nominal 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  oz..... 

6  oz . 

8  oz.  .......... 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.10 

2.00 

2.20 


1.05 

1.15 

2.10 

2.30 


1.10 

1.15 

2.10 

2.30 


1.20 


1.10 

1.50 


1.20 

1.65 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall.. 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1,  Large .  1.35 


2.70  2.90 

1.65  1.76 

2.00  2.10 


Leo  1.'65 

.96  . . 

2.‘00  2.’l0 

1.45  1.60 

1.90  2.00 


Southern 

.  1.20  .... 

1.35  1.25  .... 

1.45  1.30  .... 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  on.  Key .  nominal  .  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  nominal  .  . 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  nominal  .  . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  nominal  .  ....... 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . — nominal  . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 .  . .".  "s’.'io  ’3’ 40 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fcv.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . .  . 

Fcv.,  Yel.,  Is.  48’8 . 

.  11.00 

.  nn 

12.00 

6.75 

4.40 

10.50 

6.60 

10.00 

%s  .  . 

.  6.26 

V4S  . 
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/?  tjeoA  0^  AdueAidAiinxz 

M  /!  Om  Vime  Godt  m  tUe 


OF  THE 

j  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


•  Using  the  Almanac  you  get  your  ad  in  the  canner's  reference  book,  right 
along  with  the  industry's  packs,  prices,  acreages,  yields,  production,  food 
laws,  labeling  reguirements,  U.  S.  Grades  for  determining  the  quality  of  the 
canned  product ,  classified  buyers  directory  and  such  other  data  needed  con¬ 
tinuously  by  every  progressive  canner,  wholesale  grocery  buyer  and  food 
broker.  It  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences  to  assure  continued  attention  and  a  full  year  of  advertising  benefit. 

•  CIRCULATION — Approximately  5000  copies,  reaching  all  leading  fact¬ 
ors  of  the  Industry.  Each  subscriber  to  "THE  CANNING  TRADE"  recieves 
one  copy  without  cost.  Price  otherwise  $1.00. 

I  •  CLASSIFIED  LISTING— Each  advertiser  receives  a  classified  listing  in 

I  the  special  "Where  to  Buy"  section  which  also  shows  the  firm  name,  address, 

and  page  number  of  advertisement  for  reference. 

•  RATES— $100.00  per  page,  $60.00  per  half  page.  Trim  size  6x9.  Copy 

I  accepted  to  April  1st.  Order  space  at  once  to  reserve  a  good  position. 

Since  1916 — Compiled  and  Published  Annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

fCeepinc^  tU&  GamtUic^  — ^mce  //7/ 

BALTIMORE  20  South  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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NEW  ITEMS  TO  COMPLETE  THE  CANNED 
FOOD  MENU 

By  NICHOLAS  J.  WINCKLER 
Los  Angeles,  California 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

How  strange  that,  not  only  in  my  native  country  of  Hungary, 
but  also  in  most  European  countries,  where  the  canning  industry 
is  not  nearly  as  well  developed  as  in  America,  there  is  a  large 
variety  of  canned  meat  and  ready  made  dishes,  as  compared  with 
this  country,  and  the  demand  for  these  items  in  Europe 
increases  from  year  to  year,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in 
Europe  the  price  of  canned  foods  is  much  higher  compared 
with  the  raw  food  products,  than  in  America. 

I  distributed  to  friends,  food  brokers,  jobbers,  and  all  types 
of  private  and  professional  people,  a  large  number  of  my  sam¬ 
ples,  and  the  success  of  these  cans  was  amazing.  I  received 
congratulations  daily.  I  list  here  a  few  of  the  products. 

Lamb  Fricasse  With  Carden  Vegetables 

(A  tastily  prepared  roast  lamb  with  peas,  diced  carrots 
and  other  vegetables.) 

Ham  With  Beans  (Lima) 

(A  piece  of  real  country  style  ham  with  either  lima  or  navy 
beans,  with  tomato  sauce,  or  otherwise  prepared.) 

Beef  Goulash  (Hungarian)  With  Noodles 

(The  world-wide  known  Hungarian  goulash  prepared  in 
the  genuine  way,  containing  braised  onions,  paprika  and 
other  seasoning,  with  noodles,  rice  or  potatoes.  Wonderful 
if  potatoes  are  canned  separately.) 

Stuffed  Cabbage 

(Stuffed  with  ground  meat,  with  or  without  rice,  season¬ 
ing,  etc.) 

Paprika  Chicken  With  Rice  (Hungarian  Style) 

(A  half  chicken  cut  in  four  pieces,  prepared  with  paprika, 
onions,  with  or  without  sour  cream.  Egg  noodles  instead 
of  rice  may  be  used.) 

Spareribs  With  Sauerkraut 

(Instead  of  spareribs,  either  ham  or  corned  beef  may  be 
used.) 

Stuffed  Pepper  With  Tomato  Sauce 

(Green  pepper  stuffed  with  ground  meat  and  rice,  season¬ 
ing,  the  tomato  sauce  prepared  in  a  special  way.) 

Tongue  With  Puree  of  Peas 

(Slightly  smoked  beef  tongue  with  puree  of  peas.  Fine 
with  fried  onions.  Instead  of  puree  of  peas,  lentils  can 
be  used  whole  or  as  puree.) 

Gypsy  Kraut 

(A  combination  of  steamed  kraut,  meat  cubes  or  ground 
meat,  diced  sausage,  bacon,  paprika,  and  other  seasoning, 
with  or  without  sour  cream.) 

Letsho  With  Sausage 

(Letsho  is  a  Slavish  dish  consisting  of  fried  onions,  green 
pepper,  tomato  and  seasoning,  all  prepared  to  a  medium 
thick  consistency.  Instead  of  sausage,  any  other  meat  may 
be  used.) 

Turkey  Croquettes,  Peas  and  Rice  With  Mushroom  Sauce 

(Instead  of  turkey,  chicken  or  other  fowl  can  be  used.  A 
number  of  other  vegetables  can  be  substituted  for  peas.) 


Pot  Roast  With  Rice  and  Cheese  Sauce 

(Other  starches  may  be  substituted  for  rice.  Instead  of 
cheese  sauce,  the  usual  roast  gravy  could  be  used.) 

The  above  are  just  examples.  The  fancy  of  the  cook  and 
canner,  of  course,  is  capable  of  producing  a  great  number  of 
other  varieties.  The  idea  in  each  case  is  to  provide  sufficient 
meat  for  two,  and  fill  out  the  can  space  with  the  vegetable, 
starch,  gravy  or  sauce. 

It  is  a  fact  that  one  restaurant  gets  for  its  food  more  money 
than  another,  and  makes  more  profit  than  another,  just  because 
the  food  is  prepared  in  a  tasty  way.  These  items  should  be 
not  merely  canned  foods,  but  masterpieces  of  the  culinary  art. 

It  takes  so  little  additional  expense  to  prepare  food  in  a  finer 
way,  and  the  selling  success  is  so  much  greater. 

I  hear  and  read  from  week  to  week,  complanits  that  taste 
and  fiavor  are  disappearing  in  America,  and  I  see  these  com¬ 
plaints  supported  by  the  fact  that  not  only  in  certain  items  of 
the  canning  industry,  but  also  in  the  restaurant  business,  the 
word  '^oldfa^hionjed"  is  used  more  and  more  to  call  attention  to 
the  better  flavor  and  taste  of  the  old-time  cooking.  Most  nations 
have  their  own  way  of  cooking.  I  do  highly  respect  the  Ameri¬ 
can  food,  but  I  feel  that  no  other  country  uses  so  much  foreign 
food — Chinese,  Spanish,  French,  etc. — as  America.  This  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  that  America  is  crying  for  more  tastily  prepared 
foods.  Ready-made  A-1  canned  dishes  which  can  be  served 
immediately  seem  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  possibility  of  buying  a  sufficient  variety  of  “ready  dishes” 
would  enable  millions  of  young  working  people  to  compromise 
between  the  drug  store  food  and  home  cooking.  A  can  con¬ 
taining  a  serving  for  two,  combined  with  a  can  of  potatoes  or 
other  existing  canned  foods,  would  give  a  less  expensive  dinner 
than  to  eat  in  a  restaurant,  and  would  save  simultaneously  the 
time  of  cooking  or  frying  the  meat,  and  the  peeling  and  cooking 
of  the  potatoes. 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  question:  Why  has  this  not  been 
done  before? 

I  don’t  claim  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question  in  its  entirety, 
and  more  or  less  I  am  obliged  to  guess  in  order  to  answer.  I 
believe  that  the  main  reason  is  that  the  meat  business  in  this 
country  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  big  Meat  Packers. 
These  people  are  doing  some  meat  canning,  but  mostly  the  by¬ 
products  or  the  imported  meats  are  used  for  this  purpose 
because,  on  the  meat  itself  the  profit  is  made  by  selling  it  fresh, 
not  canned.  If  these  meat  packers  canned  the  meat  which  they 
are  able  to  sell  profitably  uncanned,  they  would  compete  with 
themselves. 

The  canning  industry  is  different  from  the  meat  packing 
industry,  and  so  the  canning  industry  has  problems  of  its  own. 

I  believe  that  if  large  plants  with  a  location  well  selected  from 
a  purchasing  and  distributing  angle,  were  to  decide  to  can  the 
items  mentioned  in  this  article,  they  would  do  the  biggest  busi¬ 
ness  ever  made  in  the  canning  industry.  Whoever  has  followed 
the  history  of  the  American  canning  industry  knows  that  there 
was  quite  an  objection  against  the  idea  of  canned  soups — and 
what  are  the  soup  canneries  doing  today?  If  it  is  a  paying 
proposition  to  can  soups — even  though  many  people  don’t  eat 
soups  at  all — then  it  must  be  a  paying  proposition  to  can  the 
main  dinner  dish. 

If  we  figure  the  expenses  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
the  raw  meat:  shipping,  storage,  refrigeration,  freight,  retail 
and  wholesale  profits,  brokerage,  etc.,  on  the  one  side,  plus  the 
expenses — not  counting  time  and  effort,  to  prepare  the  meat  by 
the  housewife  at  home,  on  the  other  side — we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  “quick  meal,”  out  of  the  can,  or  the  canned 
meat  itself,  need  not  cost  more,  or  at  least  very  little  more, 
than  the  meat  bought  from  the  butcher  by  the  housewife. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  go  into  technical  details  or  to  de¬ 
scribe  and  visualize  all  the  commercial  possibilities  hidden  in 
this  production,  but  I  sincerely  believe,  based  on  my  long  inter¬ 
national  experience,  that  this  production  would  open  a  new  and 
tremendous  field  for  the  American  canning  industry. 

Comments  and  suggestions  from  readers  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  to  anyone  further  informa¬ 
tion  if  such  a  request  is  made  to  me  through  this  paper. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
(banning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps:  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Two  late-type  Morral  Corn  Cutters  (cream 
style),  with  rotary  scraper  head,  good-as-new-condition.  Also 
ten  Morral  Corn  Cutters  (cream  style),  fair  condition.  Prices 
right.  Address  Box  A-2490,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Four  No.  2  Townsend  Bean  Cutters;  one  No.  1 
Townsend  Cutter;  six  medium  Bean  Snippers;  eight  No.  2 
Pregraders.  For  additional  information  please  write  Comstock 
Canning  Corporation,  Newark,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 5  standard  size  Retorts  equipped  with  Tagliabue 
Controllers;  1  Hawkins  Hoist;  6  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher; 
1  6-Pocket  Merrell  Soule  Cooker  Filler  either  No.  1  or  No.  2  cans; 
1  Berlin  Chapman  Double  batch  mixer;  1  Cincinnati  Time  Re¬ 
cording  Time  Clock,  100  card  panel;  2  Fairbanks  Morse  Sanitary 
Corn  Pumps  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  motor-driven  York 
Ice  Machine  complete  with  coils.  All  machinery  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  157-A  2-row  Planet  Jr.  seeder  in  good 
ondition.  E.  J.  Nusbaum,  Box  223,  Taneytown,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — One  used  Putman  65  H.P.  steam  engine  with  all 
luipment  including  endless  belt,  also  generator  for  generating 
vn  lighting  power.  A-1  condition.  One  used  Ayars  seven- 
ocket  bean  filler.  A-1  condition.  One  used  Huntley  bean 
rader  for  three  sieve  sizes.  Box  A-2491,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 200  H.P.  Erie  City  HRT  Boiler  with  108-18' 
bes,  complete  with  front  and  hand  stoker.  Excellent  condition, 
id  removed  only  to  make  room  for  larger  boiler.  Price  $650.00 
4  plunger  Filling  Machine  with  monel  hopper,  monel  valves, 
onel  table,  monel  acid  depositing  device.  Suitable  for  filling 
1  Butters,  Jams,  Jellies,  Mustard,  Mayonnaise  and  also  Pre- 
rves.  Handles  tumblers  and  jars.  Capacity  5-ounces  to  4 
und.  Perfect  condition.  Cost  $1,800.00.  Special  price  $800.00. 
Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Cooker  and  Cooler  combination, 
ach  unit  with  capacity  of  500  No.  10  cans.  In  excellent  operat- 
g  condition  and  a  bargain  at  $1,750.00  complete.  The  C.  H. 
usselman  Company,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  five-pocket  Ayars  Filler;  One  Monitor  Bean 
Cutter;  2  Zastrow  Retorts;  20  Four-tier  crates;  One  Robins 
Steam  Crane ;  One  Cooling  Tank ;  Belting  and  shafting.  Address 
Box  A-2492,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Preheater  and  Chopper  of  Stainless  Steel  made 
by  the  American  Utensil  Company,  9'  long,  with  screw  conveyor; 
complete  line  of  canning  equipment.  Write  for  details  and  quota¬ 
tions.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  821  East  9th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Langsenkamp  Model  A  Stainless  Steel 
Tomato  Juice  Extractor  and  two  1,000  gallon  Pfaudler  glass- 
lined  Pulp  Tanks  with  copper  coil,  all  comparatively  new  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Address  Fremont  Canning  Company, 
Fremont,  Michigan. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Motor-driven  TUC  Huskers  and  TUC  Cutters. 
Give  serial  numbers  and  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box 
A-2488,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Real  Estate,  Brick  Warehouse,  and  canning 
factory  fully  equipped  for  packing  tomatoes,  puree,  and  meat 
products.  Write  Tennessee  Food  Products  Co.,  Brownsville, 
Tenn.,  or  Ned  M.  French,  165  Reese  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — Pennsylvania  Tomato  and  Corn  Cannery  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect  and  ready  for  immediate  operation. 
Soft  water,  good  buildings  and  equipment.  Well  located.  Write 
Box  A-2477,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FACTORY  SITES 


Cannery  site  offered  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  building  avail¬ 
able  with  mountain  water,  sewer,  railroad  siding,  1,000  acres 
pledged  for  vegetables.  Finest  flavored  fruits  grown  on  Iron 
Ore  ground.  Write;  Snyder  County  Business  Men’s  Association, 
Middleburg,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 346  Bu.  Thomas  Laxton;  336  Bu.  Climax; 
246  Bu.  Chief;  66  Bu.  Pride;  20  Bu.  Famous;  5  Bu.  Wisconsin 
Early  Sweet  Pea  seed.  Prices  and  germinations  will  be  furnished 
on  request.  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applicant 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


COULDN’T  EAT  GLASS 

An  old  darky  was  sent  to  the  hospital  and  one  of  the 
nurses  put  a  thermometer  in  his  mouth  to  take  his 
temperature.  Presently,  when  the  doctor  made  his 
rounds,  he  said:  “Well,  Mose,  have  you  had  any  nour¬ 
ishment?” 

“A  lady  done  gimme  a  piece  of  glass  to  suck,  boss, 
but  I’se  still  powerful  hungry.  How  about  a  little 
chicken  broth?” 

“Mama,”  said  little  Elsie,  “I  never  see  any  pictures 
of  angels  with  whiskers.  Do  men  go  to  Heaven?” 

“Well,”  said  the  mother,  thoughtfully,  “some  men 
do  go  to  Heaven,  but  they  get  there  by  a  close  shave.” 

NICE  BOY 

Teacher — Johnny,  if  your  father  earned  $40.00  a 
week  and  gave  your  mother  half,  what  would  she  have  ? 

Johnny — Heart  failure. 

HE  WOKE  UP 

Abie  was  taking  his  son,  Ikie,  to  see  a  football  game. 
In  his  excitement  he  drove  past  a  stop  light.  The  cop 
called  him  back  and  said:  “Say,  where  do  you  get  this 
fast  stuff,  anyway? 

“Oi,  Oi,  Mr.  Policement,  me  and  little  Ikie  are  going 
to  de  feetballs  game.” 

“Is  that  so,  you  smart  aleck !”  said  the  cop.  “I  guess 
I’ll  hand  you  a  ticket.” 

“Oi,  thank  you,  Mr.  Policement.  Can  you  giff  me  one 
for  little  Ikie,  too?” 

EVEN  AS  YOU  AND  I 

A  fool  there  was  and  he  saved  his  rocks,  even  as  you 
and  I ;  but  he  took  them  out  of  the  old  strong  box  when 
a  salesman  called  with  some  wildcat  stocks,  and  the 
fool  was  stripped  down  to  his  socks,  even  as  you  and  I. 

BIRTH  MARK 

“So  he’s  your  little  brother?  Funny  you  are  so  fair 
and  he  is  so  dark.” 

“Yes,  but  he  was  born  after  mother  dyed  her  hair.” 

OUCH! 

“If  you  haven’t  a  doctor,”  said  the  tourist  at  the  way- 
side  inn,  “what  happens  when  any  one  is  taken  seri¬ 
ously  ill?” 

“Oh,”  replied  the  proprietor,  “they  just  die  a  natural 
death.” 

BIG  PROMISES 

Conductor — How  old  is  your  little  boy? 

Fond  Mother — Four. 

Conductor — How  old  are  you,  my  little  man? 

Boy — Four. 

Conductor — Well,  I’ll  ride  him  free  this  time,  but 
when  he  grows  up  he’ll  be  either  a  liar  or  a  giant. 


Where  To  Buy 

—the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Roaers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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ROBINS  RETURN  EXHAUSTER 


•  Interchangable  for  any  size  cans — no  spill, 
no  jam  and  no  damage  to  the  cans.  Mini¬ 
mum  floor  space — large  capacity. 

•  Quotations  upon  advising  us  size  of  cans 
to  be  used,  time  of  exhaust  and  maximum 
capacity  required  per  minute. 

•  We  claim  the  Robins  Return  Exhauster  to 
be  the  most  practical  and  economical  for  the 
purpose  that  is  built. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Caterers  to  Canners 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


S/UPSON 


LT/MORE-. 


pmuipc 

^  DELICIOUS  ^ 


CANNED  FOODS 


FINE 

FOODS 

FOR 


PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE  -  -  -  MARYLAND 
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Henderson  Bush  Lima  Bean 


Bred  especially  to  meet  the  can- 
ner's  need  —  it  is  early,  even-ma¬ 
turing  and  prolific. 


The  picture  here  shown  is  of  a  60- 
acre  field  grown  in  1940  by  a  Mid- 
Western  canner,  who  has  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  guality  packer. 


The  experts  look  them  over 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 


PEAS 


lineede/U,  caul  Qnjowe/U, 
SWEETCORN 

CHICAGO  —  308  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 


BEANS 


